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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE war is coming to its fourth 

summer and little by little the 

ultimate end becomes plainer. 

The Kaiser still faces an un- 

beaten Russian line on the East 
and an increasingly aggressive line of 
French and English on the West. He has 
beaten the small nations that joined the 
Allies but he is further removed from a de- 
cisive victory than ever. The grip of the 
British blockade is weakening the vital 
forces of his Empire. His schemes of 
revolution in French and English depend- 
encies have all failed. The efforts for a 
separate peace with various different 
enemies have met a like fate. Two strenu- 
ous efforts to destroy Great Britain’s life 
blood by submarine attack have failed. 
The third attempt now in operation has 
little more chance of decisive results. The 
loss of tonnage it is causing is serious but 
not vital, and the attendant loss of sub- 
marines is too large to make the renewed 
campaign permanent. The battle off Jut- 
land proved that the Kaiser’s above-water 
navy could not break the blockade. 

What is left? A decisive victory on 
land or a decisive victory at sea. If the 
Warsaw campaign did not break the Rus- 
sian army or Verdun defeat the French, 
the chances of a decisive German success 
are much less now. If the battle off Jut- 
land which the Kaiser hailed as a victory 
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did not open the sea to the German fleet, 
what better chance will it have in a second 
encounter? 

The Kaiser may still hope for a success- 
ful defense of his conquests, but the hope 
can hardly be optimistic, for he faces an 
ever increasing efficiency in stubborn 
and patient foes who have it burned into 
their souls that anything short of victory 
is defeat. And the Kaiser must face them 
with a faltering credit and a shortage of 
food and materials. 

The Kaiser faces the dismemberment 
of his dream of world empire and the end 
of a personal power that has for many 
years threatened civilization with the pres- 
ent war. He is another of the long line of 
reactionary figures who have taken the 
feudal doctrines of the Middle Ages and 
tried to drive back the irresistible growth 
of individual rights and human liberty. 
George III was a small character and 
stupid. Napoleon the First was a magni- 
ficent tyrant. Napoleon the Third was 
scheming and petty. But none of these, 
though they lived in supposedly less civil- 
ized times, ever descended to the inhuman 
and the conscienceless beliefs and practices 
which the Kaiser has adopted to reach his 
ends. In modern times he stands alone of 
all rulers, either of those who inherited 
power or those who acquired it by their own 
abilities —damned in a class _ by himself. 
All rights reserved. 
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MR. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, WHO RECENTLY CALLED FOR AN AUXILIARY 
FLEE],OF 750 SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND 10,000 CIVILIANS TO MAN THEM FOR THE PROPER 
DEFENSE OF THE NEW YORK NAVAL DISTRICT, ONE EXAMPLE OF THE WAYS IN WHICH CIVILIANS 
CAN AID IN NAVAL DEFENSE , [See Page 615] 




















SIR THOMAS WHITE 


CANADIAN MINISTER OF FINANCE, UNDER WHOSE ADMINISTRATION CANADA IS SPENDING 
$1,000,000 A DAY FOR WAR. BESIDES HER WAR LOANS, CANADA HAS PROVIDED !;NGLAND 
WITH A CREDIT OF $250,000,000 TO FINANCE THE PURCHASE OF MUNITIONS. \ANALA’S NA- 
TIONAL DEBT, WHICH WAS $335,000,000 WHEN THE WAR BEGAN, WILL PROBASLY REACH 
$800,000,000 BY THE END OF THIS YEAR [See Page soa] 
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GENERAL FREDERICK STANLEY MAUDE 
THE COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH FORCES OPERATING ON THE TIGRIS RIVER, WHO RECENTLY 
CAPTURED BAGDAD, THE MILITARY OBIECTIVE OF THE PROLONGED BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN 
MESOPOTAMIA 











THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


AMERICA IN THE BATTLE LINE OF 
DEMOCRACY 


HAT the nation shall, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom, and 


that government of the people, 


by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

These last words of the Gettysburg 
speech describe the great cause for which 
Lincoln sent armies into the field to fight. 
Yet these words do not describe the prob- 
lem he faced then any better, if as well, 
than they picture the question which 
we face now. The Confederacy had no 
kultur designed to drive democracy off 
the earth. It wished to maintain slavery 
within its territories, but it had no dreams 
of a slave super-state. Nevertheless, des- 
pite its lesser menace, if the Confederacy 
had won the greatest experiment in de- 
mocracy would have broken in two. The 
greater present menace is that, if Germany 
should win, every powerful democracy 
except our own would be immediately 
dominated by the most thoroughgoing 
enemy of popular government in the world, 
and in the final struggle for democracy 
we should be left nearly alone to conduct 
the fight against overwhelming odds. 

At the end of this war either the world 
will have a new birth of freedom or a 
reincarnation of autocracy. Either there 
will be a spread of government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, or 
there will be a spread of a higher state 
under rulers answerable only to the god 
of their own imaginations. An Allied vic- 
tory means strength for liberalism in Eu- 
rope. Anda German victory would every- 
where give comfort to reaction. 

The great majority of our population 
has believed that the struggle between 
these two opposing ideals does not con- 
cernus. This belief is a very natural one, 
for our public is particularly uninformed 
on foreign matters. For generations Amer- 
ican citizens have discussed their every 
concern fully and freely except foreign 
affairs. The idea that our geographical 
isolation rendered us immune from foreign 
complications -has confirmed us in the 
habit of leaving the determination of these 
Matters in the hands of the President. 
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The American people do not blindly 
trust their Presidents in domestic matters. 
The public, after a fashion, keeps itself 
fairly well informed on internal questions, 
and while the Presidency gives its occu- 
pant a tremendous opportunity to guide 
and instruct public opinion it does not 
give the occupant the power to commit 
the country to a domestic policy without 
discussion but still with the assurance of 
public support. But the lack of public edu- 
cation on foreign affairs gives the President 
an almost dictatorial power in that field. 

The outbreak of the struggle took the 
President, in common with practically 
all Americans and most Europeans, by 
surprise. It was only after neutrality 
was announced that there was time to 
begin to study into the causes and possible 
effects. The public in the United States 
immediately crystallized its opinion about 
the responsibility for starting the war and 
the merits of the two sides. With the 
exception of the German-born, a portion 
of the Jews, and a part of the Irish, Amer- 
ica hoped then as now that Germany 
would be defeated. But this hope was 
founded mainly on the belief that Ger- 
many and her satellites were wrong in 
their quarrel with the rest of Europe. 
It was founded very little on the belief 
that the struggle concerned America 
or American institutions. In various quar- 
ters, however, as time went on it became 
plain that, whatever other characteristics 
the struggle had, one thing was certain— 
if Germany won, world democracy would 
receive a terrible blow; if Germany were 
defeated, democracy would receive a 
tremendous impetus. If the President 
with the power of his position had believed 
this and exerted his leadership in this 
direction, it would have become the na- 
tional idea. As he did not believe this, 
but felt that the struggle was one in 
which a democracy could morally be 
neutral in thought and action, his leader- 
ship was used successfully to keep the 
majority of the people in this notion. 

However, almost all Americans who saw 
the struggle at first hand or studied the 
German aims came back to report that 
fundamentally the struggle was in truth 
a struggle for democracy. 
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Out of this perception grew the phrases 
that the Allies or that England was fight- 
ing our battle—the battle of democracy. 
This phrase was naturally resented by 
Americans of spirit who did not have this 
idea of the struggle, because they did not 
want to be put in the inglorious position 
of having their fighting done by some one 
else. To prove that the war was none of 
our concern people pointed to the many 
weaknesses in England’s record of de- 
mocracy and to the undemocratic nature 
of the government of Russia and Japan. 
And there are many Americans who still 
believe that George III or his spirit still 
rules England, who distrust the result of 
any cordial relations for fear we should 
be dominated by a country of half our 
population and nothing like our wealth. 

Suddenly, against this background was 
thrown the horrible picture of the sinking 
of the Lusitania. The President was 
again faced with the necessity of doing 
something, but this decision differed from 
its predecessor because there had been 
time in which to grasp the full significance 
of the struggle. 

The President still held to his original 
decision—that the struggle did not con- 
cern democracy, or at any rate our de- 
mocracy, and that the greatest service 
we could render civilization would be to 
stand as the guardian of neutral rights at 
sea. But there were a number who did 
not seriously wish to undertake the de- 
fense of our rights at sea, for they cor- 
rectly realized that this held the possibili- 
ties of a conflict with Germany and an 
end of our neutrality. The President 
himself was willing to forego a good deal 
of the strictness of the accountability 
which he announced we should exact 
for violation of our rights in order to main- 
tain neutrality. But, as he showed after 
the sinking of the Sussex, he was not 
willing to give up those rights. When he 
forced the vote on the McLemore and Gore 
resolutions in Congress he showed that 
there was a point beyond which he would 
not go. The vote also showed that there 
were a certain number of men in Congress 
who would give up to Germany entirely. 
During the long interchanges of notes 
between the two governments it developed 
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that so long as we could maintain our 
position on paper and too many Americans 
were not killed at sea we felt it to be our 
highest duty to keep out of the war in 
order to maintain some part of the world 
where the processes of peace would con- 
tinue. By sending Colonel House on 
special missions abroad and by frequent 
speeches the President led the public to 
believe that his policy held out the promise 
of a glorious part for America to play as a 
peacemaker, achieving great ends for 
civilization by mediation. 

The President went into the election on 
the platform of peace, preparedness, and 
prosperity. 

The peace plank was genuine and 
popular. “He kept us out of war’ ex- 
pressed the feeling of a large part of the 
population, and they looked very little 
beyond. this phrase except to the sur- 
rounding prosperity and to the hope 
that we might somehow be a great force 
in the progress of civilization by continu- 
ing the processes of peace. 

The preparedness plank of the plat- 
form was not very sincere. The Admin- 
istration’s record on preparedness is to 
do as little as public opinion will allow. 
During the last two years, what has been 
done for immediate preparedness has 
been to pass large appropriations for the 
Navy but to build no ships and to increase 
the paper strength of the Army and turn 
the National Guard into a_ pork-barrel 
scheme by the Hay Bill. For future pre- 
paredness the record is better, for the 
creation of the Council of National De- 
fense with its Advisory Council lays a 
foundation on which a sound and economi- 
cal preparation for defense can be made. 

The prosperity plank was the time- 
honored custom of the party in power 
claiming and getting credit for good times 
if they exist. 

Immediately after the election the 
President set to work to demonstrate that 
there was a nobler possibility in our rather 
over-worked patience with Germany than 
just keeping out of trouble. He may have 
been spurred on, too, by the many and 
almost unmistakable signs that Germany 
was not impressed with our reasoning 
and was going to resume its U-boat war- 
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fare in such a manner as to give us no 
choice but to give up our rights or fight. 
The President, therefore, put in practice 
his plan to end the war, or at least to 
affect its ending. 

There is a curiously interesting compar- 
ison between the President’s efforts to 
do something about the war in Europe 
and Napoleon III’s efforts to mediate in 
our Civil War. 

Napoleon’s Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, M. Mercier, was intrusted with 
carrying on these negotiations. He thought 
of the Civil War as many have of the 
present struggle. He believed the war 
would, if the Powers of Europe exercised 
no influence upon it, last for years. He 
thought the North could never win a 
decisive victory and he and the Emperor 
felt, therefore, that a mediation that 
would stop the war would be the best solu- 
tion. But the effort came to nothing. As 
one of M. Mercier’s colleagues described it: 
_ “The Emperor of the French wishes to 
offer peace to both parties and he says 
both parties will agree to peace; the one 
on the ground of Union and the other on 
the ground of Separation.” 

Between the time the President was 
elected on the peace plank, with its hope 
of mediation, and his inauguration, the 
peace move was tried and failed and in its 
failure showed how far our Government 
had misconceived affairs abroad. The 
peace move was designed to increase our 
influence in Europe for the good of civili- 
zation. It did not affect our small in- 
fluence in Germany much one way or the 
other. And the whole episode did not 
improve our influence with the Allies. 
The President’s plan of what peace should 
be as interpreted by them pleased them, 
but his idea that it could be achieved 
Without victory left them feeling that 
despite his experiences he had not learned 
to know Germany. 

Then the Germans forced us to realize 
some of the actualities of the situation. 
The Chancellor announced that the ruth- 
less submarine war would be resumed and 
that neither our ships nor our citizens 
would be spared. The President was 
faced with his promise to send Von 
Bernstorff home under these circumstances. 
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He stuck to the promise, but even then 
still seemed to cling to the hope that in 
some way or other we might still main- 
tain neutrality and keep out of war. Two 
of our ships were sunk. Other ships with 
Americans aboard were sunk without 
warning. Our Ambassador and our con- 
suls were insulted and mistreated. Still 
we waited, even refusing to begin many 
obvious preparations because such pre- 
parations might indicate that we were 
giving up hope of maintaining peace with 
a nation which was already engaged in 
acts of war against us. The Government 
allowed the ships which we had subsidized 
for years for just such an emergency to 
give up carrying United States mail. 
And following a precedent set by Mr. 
Bryan at the time of the Lusitania notes, 
Mr. Daniels censored and forwarded a 
dispatch written by a German editor in 
this country intimating that the Ameri- 
can Government would not be as vigorous 
in action as its words sounded. Finally, 
however, the practical blockade of our 
ports and the freight congestion caused 
by it forced the President to appear before 
Congress and ask for power to arm mer- 
chant ships. As if in commentary on the 
adequacy of this measure, the President 
was told on his way to the Capitol that 
two American women had been killed by 
the torpedoing of the British ship Laconia 
—an act which could be repeated as well 
after American ships were armed as before. 

While Congress debated the President’s 
proposals, the Associated Press, with the 
President’s approval, printed the German 
Government’s offer of aid to Mexico in 
the conduct of war against us, accompanied 
by the flattering suggestion to Mexican 
vanity that Mexico itself might become 
great in international affairs as a mediator 


‘between Japan and Germany. These 


German activities were the logical and 
natural outcome of our tolerant attitude 
toward Germany’s previous conduct to- 
ward us at sea and within our own borders. 
Ambassador von Bernstorff knew that 
we would not agree to give up our rights 
at sea, but he knew from previous experi- 
ence that his Government was compara- 


‘tively safe in making preparations for a 


possible break, because even if we dis- 
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covered them we were so eager to keep 
our record for peace clear that we would 
not meet preparation with preparation. 
He could count on our fear that prepara- 
tion breeds war to keep us from getting in 
a position to make our just resentment 
felt. Under these circumstances he was 
amazingly successful in painting a picture 
of a reformed Germany that longed for a 
righteous peace to keep up the illusions of 
our Government and practising all the arts 
of Prussianism upon us at the same time. 
The first days of March after the break 
found us making belated preparations 
for armed neutrality while Congress de- 
bated the wisdom of entering into this 
state. Considering what preceded the 
events between the first of February and 
the first of March, this state of affairs 
was almost inevitable; for, having pro- 
ceedéd for nearly three years on a wrong 
conception of conditions abroad, we .nat- 
urally had made few arrangements for 
any sudden facing of real ones. The 
press consoled itself to some extent by 
discovering for condemnation the German 
qualities which have been abundantly 
obvious since August, 1914, and wondering 
at the barbarity of Germany’s conduct. 
There was some comfort, too, in the 
fact that John Adams invoked the device 
of armed neutrality and that Lincoln was 
patient in the face of the secession move- 
ment. These historical analogies are not 
very good guides to conduct unless the 
conditions are carefully studied. But 
these particular analogies, on second 
reading, are not even very superficially 
comforting. John Adams did enter into 
a state of armed neutrality, but his prac- 
tice of it was as warlike as if he had de- 
clared war. The Constellation sailed across 
the Atlantic, attacked and sunk two 
frigates of the nation against which we 
were neutral, and we faised an army and 
put George Washington at its head. In 
the other case Lincoln did go slowly be- 
tween inauguration and the attack on 
Sumter. And the reason was much the 
same as now. He had been preceded 
by four years of Buchanan’s policy of 
conciliatory non-preparation and hopeful 
waiting. On the 4th of March, 1861, the 
country was ill prepared both physically 
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and mentally to meet its responsibilities, 
and the same was true fifty-six years 
later, on the 4th of March, 1917. 

Still, whatever the historical analogies, 
the fact is that when the emergency came 
we were unprepared, fearful lest by meet- 
ing’ war with war we should lose the vir- 
tues of neutrality and the services to 
civilization of our maintenance of the 
processes of peace. We were loth to 
admit that our peace policy had had no 
other virtue than to keep us out of trouble, 
and a little ashamed, after so long denying ° 
that our entry into the war would serve 
democracy, to take up that cause only 
when Germany made our peace plans 
untenable. Nor was it pleasant to realize 
that the blockade for our commerce was 
the immediate reason for discussing action 
which the death of our citizens failed to 
produce. 

Altogether, thoughtful Americans felt 
bewildered and uncomfortable, and most 
of them sought comfort in urging im- 
mediate action. The President, too, 
seemed convinced that action was nec- 
essary. But he was not instantly prepared 
to urge it. It was twenty-three days 
from the time that Bernstorff was given 
his passports until the President appeared 
before Congress to ask for a confirma- 
tion of his power to arm American ships. 
A week was left before the term of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress expired. The House 
granted the President the powers he 
asked by the overwhelming vote of 403 
to 13. But taking advantage of the 
ancient rules of the Senate, eleven mem- 
bers of that body prevented the passage 
of the bill. 

This little group of workers for national 
cowardice had their way for the time being 
but, of course, beyond making a legis- 
lative record of national humiliation they 
accomplished nothing permanent. They 
bound the American people to nothing. 
The great majority of Congress showed 
that it would go as far as the President 
would lead. 

After the Senate’s disgraceful proceed- 
ing the public, under the President’s leader- 
ship, was faced with exactly the same 
fundamental questions as before. 

Should we meet the German attack on 
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our rights? Should we claim a part of 
the duty of insuring a democratic victory 
in the war? 

The plan of armed neutrality was 
equivalent to telling the Germans that 
the only danger they ran of war on our 
commerce would be that some of the 
merchantmen might sink the submarines 
that attacked them, but that we should 
do nothing else to convince Germany of 
the unwisdom of hostility against us. 

Our other alternative was to make war 
on Germany in the only way in which it 
could be done effectively—by putting the 
power of our finance, industry, and trans- 
portation behind the sharp sword of the 
Allies and to begin to train an army as 
an evidence to Germany that no matter 
how long the war lasted there would 
be plenty of men against her. This 
would mean that we should put ourselves 
whole-heartedly into the battle line of 
democracy, and do our part to rid the 
world of democracy’s greatest enemy. 

This was a clear enough duty, but one 
which as a Government and as a people 
we had studiously schooled ourselves not 
to face. It involved, first of all, the 
admission to ourselves that civilization 
had got no great impetus from our hesitant 
defense of our rights, and, secondly, the 
realization that our refusal to prepare 
so that we would be an immediately serious 
enemy had been one of the most potent 
causes of crises we had tried to avoid. 

While still wondering if we should have 
to fight, a few voices grasped the oppor- 
tunity to point out that if we should 
actively enter the fight for democracy, 
we could actually accomplish the high 
ends toward which our unfruitful efforts 
at peace were directed. As believers in 
democracy who will put the test of service 
to our beliefs, we can not only help rid 
civilization of its great and organized 
menace but we can have a real and justified 
influence toward any or all the ends out- 
lined in the President’s programme of 
what peace should be like at the end of 
this war. Our participation in the relief 
of Peking helped for a while to save China 
from dismemberment. Our participation 
in this war can make our influence for 
democracy felt, not as much as if we had 


faced the issue sooner, but a thousand 
times more than if we never face it at all. 

But although the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment has in the past consistently been 
that we should not face this issue while 
facing it would bring us into the war, it 
had encouraged public opinion to consider 
the possible international obligations of 
the United States at some later time. 

We no more want territorial or money 
indemnity than when we went to war with 
Spain to give the Cubans a free govern- 
ment. And a war against Germany 
would not leave us in possession of new 
territory. We should want nothing for 
ourselves except perhaps the official recog- 
nition of the practically long recognized 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Our other aims would be a settlement 
of the war most likely in human judg- 
ment to promote peace and denocracy. 
In this, of course, we should. now have 
to accept in general the terms out- 
lined by the Allies at the President’s 
suggestion, terms which in large measure 
received public support in the United 
States. We might perhaps be able to 
make many details of peace take on a 
more democratic tinge than they other- 
wise would have. 

These are the broad and _ altruistic 
grounds of our usefulness. And we can 
also serve ourselves in a legitimate manner 
without interfering with the rights of any 
other people. 

We can, in the first place, get a sym- 
pathetic debtor’s committee for our ref- 
eree work on foreign claims in Mexico. 
We can bring up as an international mat- 
ter involving all the nations the status 
of the Open Door in China. We can, 
perhaps along with the British dominions 
of Canada and Australia, work out a 
satisfactory solution of the vexed question 
of Japanese immigration. We can more 
easily than otherwise renew treaty rela- 
tions with Russia and with all Europe. 
We can enter into a discussion of trade 
relations, especially tariffs and trade with 
dependent peoples, that might raise the 
level and decrease the friction of existing 
practices. Our morals in these matters 
can gain at least as much as they can 
give by foreign contact. 
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None of these ends contemplates either 
more or less of entangling alliances than 
we had when, single-handed, we chastised 
the Barbary pirates or in codperation with 
other nations raised the siegeof Peking, and 
not as much as when we endorsed the sa- 
credness of neutral territory at The Hague 
or announced our championship of neutral 
rights at sea. The precedent established 
(though with no promise to follow it) 
would be only that if ever again any country 
should start on a-campaign of world con- 
quest and necessarily, thereby, of the de- 
struction of free government, the United 
States would be among its active enemies. 

The President in his inaugural address 
said: 





These are the things we shall stand for, 
whether in war or in peace: 

That all nations are equally interested in the 
peace of the world and in the political stability 
of free peoples and equally reponsible for their 
maintenance. 

That the essentiaf principle of peace is the 
actual equality of nations in all matters of right 
or privilege. 

That peace cannot securely or justly rest 
upon an armed balance of power. 

That Governments derive all their just powers 
from the consent of the governed and that no 
other powers should be supported by the common 
thought, purpose, or power of the family of 
nations. 

That the seas should be equally free and safe 
for the use of all peoples, under rules set up by 
common agreement and consent, and that, so 
far as practicable, they should be accessible to 
all upon equal terms. 

That national armaments should be limited 
to the necessities of national order and domestic 
safety. 


If we really believe ‘‘that all nations are 
equally interested in the politi- 
cal stability of free peoples and equally re- 
sponsible for their maintenance’ we cannot 
meet this responsibility by words alone. 

The main question is still whether the 
nations of the earth shall have a new 
birth of freedom and whether we shall have 
the leadership and courage to do our part in 
defending the principles of democracy and 
the rights of nations to live their own lives 
in security against aggression. The initia- 
tive is in the hands of the President, the 
referendum is the voice of the people. 
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HIGH PRICES AND TRANSPOR- 
, TATION 


HE susceptibility of our whole 

. economic life to transportation and 

the present dependence of all parts 

of the country on sea transportation are 

strikingly shown by a chronicle of what 

happened for the first fifteen days after 

Germany’ssubmarineannouncement. That 

announcement caused what amounted to 

a partial blockade of our ports, with the 

stoppage of a large shareof our imports and 

exports, and serious effects upon prices to 
producers and to consumers. 

During the first fifteen days of February 
only 154 vessels, of 440,525 net tons, 
cleared from the Port of New York for 
foreign ports. There had been 185 ves- 
sels of 526,755 tons in the same period 
of January, and 177 vessels of 526,240 
tons in the first fifteen days of December. 
That meant a falling off of nearly 20 per 
cent. in foreign shipping traceable to Ger- 
man submarine operations. This percent- 
age applied to other Atlantic ports. 

The falling off in shipping was accom- 
panied by a decline in export freight de- 
livered by the railroads at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. In 
the first two weeks of February it amounted 
to 8,146,000 bushels of grain and 12,632 
carloads of other freight, while in the 
month of January it was 29,854,000 
bushels of grain and 33,100 cars of other 
freight, and in December 19,837,000 bush- 
els and 31,600 cars of freight. The rail- 
roads, in their efforts to handle individu- 
ally the growing transportation problem 
of the last two years, had adopted the plan 
of refusing to accept export freight unless 
shipping arrangements were already made. 
When Germany’s threat upset the ship- 
ping, the railroads’ difficulties were imme- 
diately augmented, for loaded cars began 
to pile up all along their lines. 

This situation was explained by a 
spokesman for the American Railway 
Association on February 16th as follows: 
“When the submarine blockade went into 
effect export shipments that were on their 
way to New York were stopped at the 
nearest convenient point, and have been 
held there since. The only shipments 
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that came into New York after the block- 
ade went into effect were those which 
were already so near the city that it would 
have been useless to hold them up else- 
where. This system has, of course, in- 
creased the congestion in yards at points 
west, but it has had comparatively little 
effect on the New York situation.” 

The effect of the U-boat threat in the 
eastern part of the country spread west- 
ward. Embargoes were placed on both 
west-bound and east-bound freight. Ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 bushels of wheat 
already sold for export could not be moved 
from Minneapolis, and it was reported 
that 30,000,000 bushels of grain were held 
in Chicago elevators and that about 
7,000,000 bushels were tied up in cars in 
the Chicago district. The difficulty was 
to get cars to supply the wants of the vari- 
ous sections of this-country. That this 
serious situation had been developing 
prior to February 1st was shown by an 
increase in the net shortage of freight cars 
throughout the country from 62,247 on 
January Ist to 109,770 on February Ist, 
but the German threat intensified the sit- 
uation and was felt even 2,000 miles 
inshore. There was need for more cars 
in early February in every part of the 
country except the East. The continued 
unfavorable weather, the interference with 
shipping, and the tying-up of loaded cars 
greatly increased this shortage after Feb- 
ruary ist, and the railroads soon faced a 
shortage of equipment very similar to 
that of February, 1907. 

Many cities and towns were threatened 
with a flour and coal famine, and from the 
Middle West came reports of further food 
shortage. One would naturally expect 
that restriction of exports would operate 
to increase supplies and reduce prices in 
this country. Transportation, however, 
sometimes plays a_ seemingly _ illogical 
part in the working of the law of supply 
and demand, and it was chiefly the trans- 
portation difficulty, intensified by the de- 
crease in sailings for the war zone, that 
sent nearly all prices to new high war 
levels. 

_ More than one fourth of the 50 per cent. 
increase in food prices that had occurred 
in a year took place in the first twenty 
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days of February. A statement of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, follow- 
ing this sharp advance, that “no actual 
food or fuel shortage exists anywhere in 
the country, and the high prices should 
not be attributed to the present freight 
congestion,” contained little consolation 
for the housewife who was trying to feed a 
hungry family on the same allowance she 
had the month previous; but when the 
Commission went on to say that “trans- 
portation conditions will improve stead- 
ily,” there was reason for her to hope that 
the high prices would be temporary. 

After two years of attempting independ- 
ently to solve their traffic difficulties the 
railroads came together in a joint action. 
Of course, it is probable that the congestion 
might not have been as bad had the rail- 
roads in recent years been: able to spend 
more for equipment. The right method 
for meeting the trouble at this time, how- 
ever, would have been the same in any 
case. 

What happened was this: represen- 
tatives of thirty principal roads got 
together in Washington and reached a 
“oentlemen’s agreement,” covering, among 
other things, a virtual embargo on all 
export shipments to eastern ports, the 
liberal use of the embargo against other 
freight, and definite plans for the return 
of empty cars to the West. To meet the 
urgent requirements for grain in New 
England, and flour at Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and New England, 
plans were adopted for bringing two trains 
a day from Minneapolis alternately over 
different roads. In simple terms, the rail- 
roads, by getting together, agreed that 
they had to act as a unit to cope with the 
situation. 

If this experience of February in the 
transportation field means anything, it 
clearly indicates that the only way to deal 
with such a national problem is through a 
central control in which ample power is 
vested. And if rising living expenses since 
the war started have not shown the need 
of such control of our transportation lines 
before this time, then the sharper advance 
in February, and the urgent need of such 
control as a measure of preparedness, 
should be sufficient to show the need. 
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AFTER-WAR BUSINESS 


to know what effect the ending of 
the European War is going to have 
on business in this country. 

He knows that the increase in our 
exports of explosives, for instance, from 
$6,000,000 in the 1914 fiscal year to 
$467,000,000 in 1916, cannot last, but he 
is in doubt as to how much of the advance 
from $165,000,000 to $436,000,000 in ex- 
ports of breadstuffs, or from $25 1,000,000 
to $621,000,000 in exports of iron and steel 
products, we are going to hold. 

A recent report of the National Foreign 
Trade Council on “World Trade Condi- 
tions After the European War” throws 
some light on this situation. It estimates 
the loss of public and private property in 
the European theatres of war at nearly 
$6,000,000,000. Some of this loss will 
never be replaced, and a good part of it will 
only be restored gradually. 

Agricultural machinery; seeds, and build- 
ing materials will be in immediate demand 
in Europe after the war. The Federal 
Trade Council estimates the first year’s 
needs of Belgium and France for industrial 
buildings, for machinery of all kinds, 
and for railroad repairs, bridges, roads, 
and other Government property at 
$1,3 16,000,000. 

Germany will require little of these 
for reconstruction, but her need for 
food supplies and raw materials will be 
urgent. This is estimated for the first 
year at about double what it was before 
Great Britain shut her off from our mar- 
kets. This discloses a possible demand by 
Germany for $1,890,000,000 of goods from 
this country in the first year after the war, 
and for about $400,000,000 more by Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Adding the Russian esti- 
mate of $600,000,000 for that country’s re- 
quirements for rebuilding, a total possible 
demand for $4,200,000,000 of food and 
materials is disclosed. 

The United States, right after the war, 
will be in as good, if not better, position 
than any other country to supply these de- 
mands; and having gained a fair share of 
the business, we should be able to keep at 
least a goodly proportion of our export 
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trade, which amounted to $5,481 ,000,000 in 
the last calendar year. 

The details of export and expectations 
of export of one kind of product may make 
the situation plainer. 

The locomotive builders of America 
received, in 1916, for the first time in 
history, orders for more locomotives from 
foreign countries than from American 
railroads. Of the sales of railroad cars and 
locomotives in 1916 (totaling more than 
$550,000,000) nearly one third were for 
export, principally to England, France, 
and Russia. The largest buyer of such 
material in the last two years has been the 
Russian Government, which has ordered 
in America, since June, 1915, 1,134 steam 
and gasolene locomotives and _ nearly 
21,000 freight cars. No American rail- 
road during the last two years has ordered 
as many locomotives, and only one Ameri- 
can system, the New York Central, has 
ordered a larger number of cars. The lar- 
gest order for rails ever placed in this coun- 
try was placed by Russia last July—for 
425,000 tons of 67}-pound rail at $50 a 
ton. For years before the war the stand- 
ard price had been $22 a ton. Russia 
also ordered more than 300,000 tons in 
1915. Since the war began the War 
Office and railroad lines of France have 
ordered in America 791 engines and 
35,000 cars. England, since February, 
1916, has ordered 830 engines, most of 
them for use in France. American loco- 
motive builders have received orders from 
Belgium, Serbia, Egypt, and Finland. 
Italy has come to us for 100 large en- 
gines and 3,000 freight cars. We have 
sold 88 large engines to private lines in 
Spain. 

The freight cars have been practically 
all for regular service. The locomotives 
have ranged from tiny seven-ton gasolene 
locomotives and queer little steam or fire- 
less locomotives for use behind the 
trenches to large 100-ton engines for use 
with heavy trains. One of Russia’s larger 
engines (there have been 650 of them), 
although small as American standards go, 
holds the record for having hauled the 
heaviest train in Europe. 

These orders are fast putting one of 
America’s largest industries on a peace 
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basis, and there is every reason to believe 
that the orders will continue to come to us 
in the future. It is a difficult task to esti- 
mate the actual depreciation of railroad 
equipment in the warring countries. We 
do know, however, that cars and locomo- 
tives are being called upon for unprece- 
dented service, and we have had our atten- 
tion called again and again to the shortage 
of labor and materials that has prevented 
proper maintenance of railroad rolling- 
stock. When the war is over European 
railroad shops will be hard pushed to 
bring back to standard such equipment as 
they will have and to replace such of it 
as will be beyond repair. They will, 
therefore, have little chance for many 
years to manufacture sufficient new equip- 
ment to meet increased demands. Even 
if the British increase their locomotive 
building, it is fair to assume that if America 
makes good on its present car and locomo- 
tive contracts there will be a demand for 
American locomotives overseas. 

And America is making good on her 
present contracts. The equipment for 
France and England is being built to the 
standards of those countries except for 
certain details concerning which the buyers 
have been convinced that American prac- 
tice is slightly better. The big strides that 
American car and locomotive builders 
have been making within the last few years 
are helping greatly toward meeting those 
refinements in design that hitherto have 
characterized much foreign railroad equip- 
ment in distinction to our own. 


AN INCH OF DRESS COSTS $10,000,000 
IN SHOES 


T A convention of retail shoe deal- 
ers recently, a member of that 
trade, Mr. A. D. Anderson, of Bos- 

ton, made the following remarks which to 


the ordinary consumer can hardly help 
being somewhat startling: 


“Every inch added to the length of women’s 
dresses means a loss of $10,000,000 a year to the 
shoe business. When we have short skirts we 
can make lovely high boots that are pleasing 
to women, and give her an added touch of 
beauty. Such shoes are costly, but this is a 
Prosperous country, and women who can af- 


ford expensive gowns will not hesitate to pay 
$20 for boots, provided they get style and 
quality. This is true of the shopgirl, too, in like 
ratio. This year the skirts are to be 6, 7, and 
8 inches from the ground, which means that 
shoes or boots are to be high.” 

Mr. Anderson advised the shoe men toemploy 
style experts who could advise their customers 
as to the proper styles and color effects in shoes. 
The color of the shoes, he said, should invari- 
ably match that of the gown. 

Mr. Anderson conducted a style show that 
brought to the fore a new element, not hitherto 
discussed, that the shoe manufacturers and the 
garment industries are in conflict. According 
to Mr. Anderson the skirtmakers want them 
long, while the shoemakers are demanding from 
eight to nine inches of a woman’s pedal extremi- 
ties for themselves to show off their high shoes. 
The hosiery makers demand two inches for the 
display of their goods. From there upward 
the garment makers are given full sway. 

“This,” said Mr. Anderson, “is not alto- 
gether pleasing to the garment manufacturers, 
who argue they must lengthen the skirts to 
allow them to sell more material, and for every 
inch added to skirts $10,000,000 goes out of 
the pockets of the shoe men.” 


Mr. Anderson draws a neat picture of the 
squabble between the dress makers, the 
makers of stockings, and the shoe men 
over which shall get some ten million 
dollars of the American woman’s money. 
If the shoe people win women wear short 
skirts. If the shoe and stocking groups 
combine they are likely to wear very short 
skirts. If the skirtmakers dominate the 
situation shoes and stockings will be less 
conspicuous. 

The only people who seem to have no 
voice in the matter are the women who are 
to pay the ten million dollars and wear the 
clothes. Might it not be a good plan if 
some or all of the women’s societies took 
up the question and decided on what they 
thought would be most becoming and 
comfortable for the ten million dollars they 
seem destined to pay? 


HAVE WE BECOME LEVITES? 
B its or and the occupied por- 


tions of Northern France are the 

only parts of Germany’s conquests 
where there is an organization that can 
get food to the people. 
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The organization that established a new 
precedent in history by volunteering to 
distribute food in conquered territory and 
accomplished an extraordinary diplomatic 
feat in getting and maintaining the con- 
fidences of the belligerents on both sides is 
American. This American organization 
has fed the Belgians better than Germany 
has fed the Germans and has bought food 
with English money, carried it to Belgium, 
and sold it to the Belgians and French 
cheaper than the price at which the same 
food could be had in London. The entire 
overhead charges of the Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium are less than one 
per cent. Most of the money for this 
work is advanced by the Governments of 
England and France. That has been 
supplemented and must be supplemented 
by private donations. The donations 
have come from many countries, but those 
that have been most generous are those on 
whom the other burdens of war are heavi- 
est. The United States, in proportion to 
its numbers, has given least. Generous 
Americans should send money to the Com- 
mission at 120 Broadway, New York City. 

There are many things about this situ- 
ation which remind one of the story of 
the good Samaritan, which is: 


A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which 
stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a certain 
priest that way: and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side. 

And likewise a Levite, when he was at the 
place, came and looked on him, and passed by 
on the other side. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw him, he 
had compassion on him. 

And went to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care 
of him. 

And on the morrow when he departed, he 
took out two pence, and gave them to the 
host, and said unto him, ‘Take care of him; 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I 
come again, I will repay thee.” 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbour unto him that fell among the 
thieves? 

And he said,“ He that shewed mercy on him.” 


THE COST OF THE WAR 


| war to date has cost the fight- 
ing nations close to 80 billions 
[$80,000,000,000] of dollars, and 
every day now adds about 115 million dol- 
larsto that total. Most of this gigantic cost 
has been paid by government borrowings. 
Aside from the amount that Great Britain 
is meeting direct from taxes, both the Allied 
nations and the Central Powers have al- 
ready mortgaged, by loans or otherwise, 
about one fifth of their combined national 
wealths to meet the cost of war. If the 
wealth of the United States were added 
to that of the Allies, it would nearly double 
their total wealth. This indicates how 
the credit of this country might be used 
to help them. 

The Allies, in vigorously continuing the 
war, have spent nearly twice as much 
as have the Central Powers, one of the 
chief reasons for this being that the Cen- 
tral Powers prepared in peace times, 
when preparation is cheap, and the Allies 
improvised in war time, when improvising 
is wasteful and expensive. The total cost 
to the United Kingdom, according to 
Mr. Bonar Law’s latest statement in 
Parliament, was 21 billion dollars, and 
the present daily cost $28,950,000. These 
figures include England’s generous ad- 
vances to her allies, and show that she is 
carrying more than one fourth the total 
war cost. The division of the total 
daily net cost is now around $75,000,000 
for the Entente Allies and $40,000,000 for 
the Central Powers. 

This is at the approximate rate of 19 
cents a day per capita for the Allied coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia, exclusive of their 
colonies, and at the rate of 26 cents for 
the Central Powers. With Canada, Aus- 
tralasia, India, and all other colonies in- 
cluded, the daily per capita cost to the 
Allies is less than 9 cents. while for the 
Central Powers, including Germany’s col- 
onies, it is more than 24 cents. 

Corresponding figures for the total cost 
of the war to date are approximately $142 
per capita for the Allies without their 
colonies, and $173 for the Central Powers. 
Including colonies in both cases, the cost 
of two and two thirds-years of modern war- 
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fare has been about $63 per capita for the 
Allies and $158 for the Teutonic Powers. 
Although the Allies are spending twice 
as much money, the burden on them is 
not half as great. 

As an indication of the comparative 
financial strength of the fighting groups the 
record subscription of new money for the 
latest British loan, from five times as 
many subscribers as for any previous loan, 
shows an increasing strength beside the 
reduced amount of subscription for the 
fifth German war loan and the significant 
reduction by more than 25 per cent. in 
the number of individual subscribers. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH PENSION 
FUND 


GENERAL fension system went 
Ae operation in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States on March 1st. It provides for the 
old age or disability of the 4,500 Episcopal 
ministers in the United States and for 
their widows and dependent orphans. 
These ministers receive an average salary 
of only $1,200 a year, which includes the 
value of a house, when provided. Obvi- 
ously this amount gave little chance for 
saving and when the average minister 
got too old to work he must face extreme 
poverty. This has now been mitigated 
by a deferred salary of at least $600 a 
year after his active ministry is over. 
The raising of the fund necessary to start 
this pension system on a scientific basis 
should mark an epoch in the history of the 
Episcopal Church. Fifty dollars a month 
is not a great deal with which to make com- 
fortable one’s declining years but it is 
enough to make a man independent and 
to save his self respect. And this assur- 
ance for old age should make the call to 
the service of the church more appealing, 
so that abler men will become ministers, 
and as the pension is paid after retire- 
ment there will not be the same incentive 
for men. beyond their age of usefulness 
to cling to their tasks to avoid starvation 
or charity. 
The interesting characteristic of this 
pension system is its sound business basis. 
The money to pay pensions now coming 
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due is already provided for at the start. 
Funds are now in hand to begin payments 
at once to those who reach the age of re- 
tirement after March ist, or to the widows 
and orphans of ministers who die after that 
date. More than $6,500,000 in cash or 
pledges has been contributed for that pur- 
pose. The pledges were conditional on 
the raising of $5,000,000 which actuaries 
scientifically computed was the minimum 
amount necessary to put the plan into full 
immediate operation. To continue its 
full effectiveness each parish must now 
pay to the fund an amount equivalent 
to 73 per cent. of its minister’s salary. 
Separate accounts will be kept for each 
minister and the others will not suffer a 
reduction of their pensions if any parish 
neglects to pay its assessment. This 
pension fund has voluntarily placed itself 
under the provisions of the New York 
State insurance law, which is proof that it 
will be able to fulfill all its promises. It 
is the first instance of a pension system 
being subject to insurance supervision, 
and one of the first cases where such a 
fund has raised its accrued liabilities at 
the start. 

To Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts 
largely is due the credit for the method 
and success of raising in a year the large 
sum needed to start this system. The 
campaign, however, was supported and 
carried on by the laymen of the church 
and it is they who will see that the plan 
receives the support that has been pledged 
by each of the sixty-eight dioceses and 
that it continues to operate fully. 


“THRIFT BONDS” 


O SMALL part of the wonderful 
Neen France has made in this 

war has been due to the fact that 
back of the army in the field has been a 
much larger army of trained investors 
supplying the “silver bullets.’”’ For when 
the French peasant gets 100 francs ahead 
he becomes an investor, and his first pur- 
chase is generally a Government bond, or a 
“rente”’ as it is called in France. This 
means that he buys an interest return, and 
he thus becomes an investor in the truest 
sense of the word. He will likely hold the 
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security till death. It has been the hold- 
ers of these 3 per cent. rentes (said to 
number more than 4,500,000 when the 
war started) who have appreciated the 
attractiveness of a 5 per cent. French Gov- 
ernment obligation and have backed their 
patriotism with their investment training. 
In no other nation is so large a percentage 
of the people holders of government bonds 
and thus directly financially interested in 
the outcome of the war. 

The movement to spread the “Thrift” 
idea in this country, started by bankers 
a year or more ago, has met with slow re- 
sponse, as was expected, but there is evi- 
dence that it has made progress. It 
should be continued vigorously as a meas- 
ure of preparedness for peace as well as war, 
and should have the hearty support of 
every American. 

One of the most important developments 
in this thrift campaign has been the re- 
cent organization of the National Thrift 
Bond Corporation by reputable banking 
and business interests for the sale of small- 
denomination certificates backed by muni- 
cipal, county, state and national bonds. 
These “Thrift Bonds,” in denominations 
as low as $10, will be put on sale in depart- 
ment stores, cigar stores, drug stores, etc., 
as well as in banks and express offices. 
The tax-secured bonds on which they are 
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based will be deposited with the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, and, as 
further security, a safety reserve fund will 
be established. The corporation will be 
under the supervision of the New York 
State Banking Department. “Safety and 
3 per cent.!’”’ will be its motto. That 
there is reason to believe people with small 
savings will invest at 3 per cent. interest 
is the conclusion that must be drawn from 
the fact that more than $100,000,000 has 
already been deposited under the Govern- 
ment postal savings system, where it earns 
only 2 percent. The progress of this plan 
to popularize safe bonds will be watched 
with interest. 


A WORD OF APPRECIATION 


HEN the special edition of the 
Wor.p’s Work was put to press 
last month (March issue) the edi- 


tors of The Scientific American generously 
granted this magazine the privilege of 
reproducing from its pages several dia- 
grams of submarines. In the haste of 
making up this emergency number, credit 
lines acknowledging this courtesy were 
omitted through inadvertence. The edi- 
tors of the WorLp’s Work take this op- 
portunity to make amends and to express 
their appreciation. 


GOOD SMALL BONDS FOR SMALL 
INVESTORS 


/ Every month the Wor.v’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


ECENTLY, the editor of this de- 
partment made an analysis of 
his correspondence to discover, 
if possible, whether it contained 
any evidence of the results of 

the campaign of education in thrift which 
the bankers carried on with so much vigor 
last year throughout the entire country. 
The analysis disclosed a surprisingly 
large number of letters, received during 
the last few months in particular, from 


people who appeared to possess the four 
qualities which the head of one of the 
large savings institutions in New York 
once declared a man must possess in 
combination before he could be thrifty: 
namely, industry, economy, prudence, and 
frugality. It revealed, also, the fact that 
the authors of these letters were of two 
general classes; first, those who felt the 
necessity of entering into some kind of 
ironclad contract, involving the obligation 
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to devote so much money at certain periods 
to a definite purpose; and second, those to 
whom the idea of contractual obligation 
was more or less distasteful. 

A letter from one of the latter class 
touched in an interesting way upon a 
phase of the investment market to which 
it seems timely to refer in detail because 
of its rapidly increasing importance. 

“Your pages,” this correspondent said, 
“have been carefully read to see if any 
advice has been given recently to the par- 
ticular class of society to which | think | 
belong at present, but thus far | have 
failed to find any. In order to receive a 
definite answer, I realize you must have 
explicit data, so here it is: 

“T am a civil engineer, thirty years of 
age, with one child and a sensible wife. | 
am employed in the Government service 
at a salary of $125 per month and my 
subsistence. 

“My wife has a private income of $50 
per month, and we live by the budget 
system, allowing $100 per month for all 
expenses. I carry $3,000 life insurance in 
the form of a twenty-year, paid-up policy. 

“Twenty-five dollars a month is set 
aside for the education of our daughter 
when she grows up. We have, therefore, 
$50 a month to invest. 

“We are not so much interested i in easy 
or rapid liquidation possibilities as we are in 
high income yield and safety. Nor do 
we care to buy anything on the partial 
payment plan, as the entailed obligation, 
we fear, might be the cause of a good deal 
of worry. . What we buy we wish 
to be entirely paid for at the time. 

“Apparently, stocks, or bonds in $100 
denomination, would meet our require- 
ments, but there are so many issues that a 
neophyte is at a loss to know what to 
choose.” 

In replying to this letter, two general 
suggestions, pertinent in all cases involving 
the disposition of small savings, were 
made. First, that as between stocks and 
small denomination bonds, the latter 
could be recommended the more strongly 
in the early stages of one’s investment 
experience. And second, that even if 


there were many of these small bonds 
having the same underlying security as 


the big bonds in which the savings banks 
invest the funds of their depositors, their 
purchase could not be urged haphazardly 
upon every thrifty person with savings of 
only a hundred dollars or so. 

It is well to repeat in this connection 
what this magazine has frequently said in 
referring to the small-denomination bond 
“movement,” as it is called; namely, that 
these big, resourceful institutions—the 
savings banks—have means that are not 
at the disposal of small investors to minim- 
ize the effects of the mistakes of judgment 
to which investment, however carefully 
managed, is always subject. 

But granting that the savings banks 
deposit is a form of investment for which, 
for a great many people, there is no proper 
substitute, there are circumstances, never- 
theless, in which the little saver may safely 
and advantageously supplement his bank 
account by judicious purchases of bonds. 

It is gratifying to find nowadays fewer 
corporation managers and municipal au- 
thorities who are averse to splitting up parts 
of their bond issues into the smaller units; 
and fewer bankers who, merely because of 
the admittedly increased cost of distri- 
bution, will refrain from encouraging 
among their clients a demand for such 
investments. 

In the quiet, unlisted class of bonds, the 

















YEAR YIELD 

BONDS OF MA- | OF IN- 

TURITY | COME 

American Foreign Securities 5% notes. .} 1919 | 6.75 
PGIO-PTENCR 5 So 555. 5 o:0rs 0:5 50 0:4 6,0'5 wia's 1920 | 7.50 
City of Bordeaux (France) 6’s........ 1919 | 8.50 
City of Lyons (France) 6’s........... i919 | 8.50 
City of Marseilles (France) 6’s....... 1919 | 8.50 
Gity of Paris (France) @s.......... ........ 1919 | 9.00 
City of New Orleans, La., Cree 1947 | 4.09 
Gity of San Francisco’§'s................- 1950 | 4.15 
C. B. & Q. Denver div. Ist 4's, BS aeons 1922 | 4.00 
Chic. Mil. & St. Paul conv. 43 ‘eee 1932 | 4.65 
Norfolk & Western 1st cons. 4’s....... 1996 | 4.25 
S. Pacific-San Francisco Terminal 1st 4’s} 1950 | 4.75 
Virginian’ Railway 1st §$c............ 1962 | 5.00 
American Gas & Electric deb. 6’s..... 2014 | 5.98 
American Power & Light deb. 6’s..... 2016 | 6.10 
Denver Gas & Electric 1st 5’s........ 1949 | 5.00 
Kansas City Railway ist 5’s......... 1944 | 5.09 
Kansas City Light & Power Ist 5’s....| 1944 | 5.10 
Montana Power Ist. and ref. 5’s...... 1943 | 5.00 
Bethlehem Steel 1st. & HOPG Sc co o00- 1942 | 5.00 
Central Leather 1st 5’s — 1925 | 4.75 
General Electric debenture 33’s....... 1942 | 4.75 
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supply of small-denomination issues has 
increased rapidly during the last year or 
so, and it is to this class that investors who, 
like the young engineer, are “not so much 
interested in easy or rapid liquidation 
possibilities as in high income yield and 
safety,” may well turn their attention 
at first. Here will be found numerous 
municipal and public service corporation 
bonds yielding from 43 to 53 per cent. 
The way in which such bonds are handled 
makes it impracticable to cite specific 
issues, but the small investor needs no 
better guide to safety than to confine 
himself to such bonds as are recommended 
for his particular purpose by banking 
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houses of long experience and success in 
these fields of specialized finance. 

To illustrate the variety of small- 
denomination bonds of both the listed and 
unlisted classes that are better known in 
the general market and more or less 
actively bought and sold from day to day, 
the list on page 593 is given. 

For an investor in circumstances like 
those described in the young engineer’s 
letter, one might recommend successive 
purchases for the first $500 of such bonds 
as the Anglo-French 5’s, City of San 
Francisco 5’s, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul 43’s, Montana Power 5’s, and General 
Electric 33’s. 


WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM CANADA 


ITS SUCCESSES AND FAILURES AS A WAR-MAKING DEMOCRACY AND THEIR LESSON FOR US 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HAT can the United 

States, in its present 

crisis, learn from Can- 

adaP In many ways 

the recent history of 
our northern neighbor presents a contrast 
that is not entirely gratifying to our 
national complacency. The decision with 
which Canada acted in the early, fateful 
days of August, 1914, contains certain 
lessons for the Wilson Administration. The 
world war came to Canada as an over- 
whelming surprise. It found the Do- 
minion even less prepared for war than is 
the United States. Canada had practi- 
cally no naval forces to defend her coasts 
against German assault—a danger which, 
with German cruisers roaming the Pacific, 
was an imminent one; she had a “standing 
army ’”’ of less than 3,000 men, scattered all 
over her extensive territory, and an ill- 
equipped and untrained militia of perhaps 
60,000. Canada’s economic condition was 
deplorable; the Federal Government itself 
had over-extended its credit for the con- 
struction of internal improvements, many 
of them unwarranted; business conditions 
were depressing and unemployment was 


widespread. Party feeling ran high. Yet, 
as soon as the German army crossed the 
Belgian frontier, Canada instantaneously 
placed herself on the side of civilization. 
The Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden, 
notified the mother country, on his own 
responsibility, that Canada regarded the 
war as Canada’s war and would assist 
England to the limit of her men and re- 
sources. An extra session of Parliament, 
called immediately, overwhelmingly rati- 
fied this decision. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
leader of the opposition, and Canada’s 
most brilliant statesman, declared a “truce 
to party politics,” and eloquently placed 
the Liberal Party back of the nation. Par- 
liament voted a preliminary credit of 
$50,000,000 for war purposes, and, in six 
weeks, a force of 33,000 men sailed for 
England. 

The experience of Canada is especially 
valuable to the United States, because, in 
all the essentials of political and social life, 
the two countries are the same. Both 
nations are democracies and both draw 
their fundamental institutions from the 
same source. Both represent the same 
mixture of people, with the great excep- 
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tion, of course, that the United States has 
no great compact Latin element, making up 
one third of its population, speaking what 
to the majority is a foreign tongue, ten- 
aciously resisting assimilation, and clinging 
generation after generation to the civiliza- 
tion of two centuries ago. In their recent 
development, however, Canada and the 
United States have followed parallel lines. 
The history of immigration to Canada has 
been practically identical with that to the 
United States. Canada has a large quota 
of immigrants from the British Isles, as 
have we, and she has also her Germans, her 
Galicians, her Hungarians, her Italians, her 
Eastern Europeans and even her Orientals. 
At present, however, Canada’s Germans 
have the greatest interest for the United 
States. This element in our own popula- 
tion, still jealously retaining its memories of 
the Fatherland and frequently blatant and 
tactless in expressing its loyalty to the 
Deutchstum, gives Americans most con- 
cern. Incase we have war with Germany, 
what will the hyphenates do? Some regard 
these millions of German-Americans as 
little better than emissaries of Pan-Ger- 
manism, who, at a concerted signal, will 
rush to arms and convert the United States 
into an outpost of the Hohenzollerns. 

On this point we can learn much from 
Canada. For there are German-Canadians 
as well as German-Americans. And they 
present just about the same aspects in both 
countries. There are perhaps 10,000,000 
people in the United States who, in various 
ways, trace their racial origin more or less 
directly to Germany. This includes those 
actually born in Germany, and those who, 
for more than one generation, have a pre- 
ponderance of German blood in their 
veins. As the population of the conti- 
nental United States is about 100,000,000, 
this means that about to per cent. of our 
people are of German ancestry. Canada 
has roughly 400,000 Germans out of a total 
population of 7,200,000, or about 534 per 
cent. The proportional German popula- 
tion is thus somewhat larger here than in 
the nation to the north, but not so much 
larger that it renders comparisons value- 
less. And German immigration has fol- 
lowed practically the same historic courses 
in both countries. The bulk of the Ger- 


man population, in the United States as 
well as in Canada, represents the influx of 
the years preceding 1870. These Germans 
came mainly from the southern parts of 
Germany; they were in many cases revolu- 
tionists and political refugees, or at least 


peace-loving Germans who left the Father- | 
land to escape the Prussianism that is now | 


flaunting the world. In western Ontario 
there is a peninsula formed by Lake Erie, 
Lake Huron, and Georgian Bay; herein is 
situated Canada’s Wisconsin—an area that 
contains a large German agricultural pop- 
ulation, a considerable part of which has 
lived here for more than one generation. 
The very names of its towns—Berlin, 
Baden, New Hamburg, Guelph—indicate 
its origin. Berlin, the largest of these 
places, with a population of 15,000, of 
which 10,000 are German, is Canada’s Mil- 
waukee. The more recent German immi- 
grants, of whom there are about 39,000, 
have settled, for the most part, in the re- 
cently opened Western provinces—Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. 


GERMAN-CANADIANS AND THE WAR 


If Canada’s experience with these Ger- 
man-Canadians is any guide, tien the 
United States has little to fear from its 
Germanic elements. Berlin—the name 
has since been changed to Kitchener—for 
several months made the largest per capita 
contribution of any city in Canada to the 
Patriotic Fund. The Turn-Vereins and 
the Schuetzenbunds of German-Canadians 
have not turned out to be secret military 
organizations. Every singing society has 
not shown itself to be merely a branch 
office of the Pan-German League. In the 
early days reports were current that all the 
cellars in the German colony of Toronto 
were filled with German reservists fully 
equipped for war and that a million Ger- 
mans had gathered in Buffalo for an in- 
vasion of Canada—but these stories faded 
on investigation. If the German-Can- 
adians have been busy building artillery 
emplacements at advantageous points 
near the large cities, time has not yet 
revealed them. Practically all German- 
Canadians sympathize with Germany in 
the war, but this sympathy does not take 
the form of overt acts. A few have en- 
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listed in the Canadian forces, but not many 
—as a test of their loyalty, however, this is 
hardly fair, since German recruits are 
emphatically unwelcome. A very few 
Germans, practically all non-citizens, have 
made trouble, especially by giving expres- 
sion to the Prussian passion for blowing 
things up. All such trouble makers, and 
all who give reasonable grounds for sus- 
picion, have been interned. About 7,000 
subjects of the Kaiser and Austria have 
lived in these internment camps; a major- 
ity, however, have been confined more from 
pity than from any other motive, as they 
were out of work, penniless, and destitute. 
In recent months several of these camps 
have been closed and the prisoners set free, 
so that now only about 3,000 subjects of 
the Central Empires are living in duress. 
For all practical purposes German-Can- 
adians have given no trouble. 


THE FRENCH-CANADIAN PROBLEM 


But Canada has her racial problem, more 
deep seated and more serious than any- 
thing that can plague the United States. 
The war strengthened Canada’s bonds 
with the Empire, but it has had a disunit- 
ing effect within the Dominion itself. 
Parliamentary debates upon the war make 
depressing reading, for they consist largely 
of racial recriminations. A general elec- 
tion this fall, which may take place, would 
be a most unfortunate thing, as it would 
degenerate largely into a mud-slinging con- 
test between the French and English 
elements. For Canada’s racial problem 
arises not from its recent immigrants, but 
from that part of the population which has 
been longest settled in the country. The 
fact is that the French-Canadians have not 
_ enlisted in any numbers at all proportionate 
to their strength. But the situation is too 
complex to be dismissed by a phrase. No 
one can accuse Jean Baptiste of cowardice 
—he is directly descended from the same 
ancestors as the defenders of Verdun, and, 
on more than one occasion, he has cour- 
ageously defended Canada from invasion— 
as it happened, invasion from the United 
States. And, in the present war, the 
French-Canadian battalions have fought in 
France with the utmost heroism. When 
assailed in Parliament for disloyalty, the 


champions of the Frenchmen rise and point 
to the fact that, whgn the great schism 
came, it was John Bufl’s English-speaking 
colonies, not his French-speaking colonies, 
that broke the bonds with the mother 
country. Disloyal to the British con- 
néctions the habitant certainly is not. He 
does not regard France as his fatherland, 
and, if given his free choice, would over- 
whelmingly accept Britain’s overlordship 
in preference to that of his original alle- 
giance. His sympathies in this war, as 
manifested in his newspapers, his daily 
speech, and his contributions to the 
Patriotic Fund, which have been almost as 
large as those of his English-speaking 
friends, are with the Allies. The position 
of the most influential French-Canadian 
leader, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, has been more 
than correct; no one has spoken so elo- 
quently as he, in Parliament and out, for the 
English cause; he has traveled through 
Quebec, making recruiting speeches, and he 
has vigorously condemned certain French- 
Canadian politicians, such as Bourassa, 
who are openly anti-English in their sym- 
pathies. It is true that his attitude, 
especially in recent months, has offended 
his Conservative opponents and has led to 
half-suppressed accusations of disloyalty. 
While the Opposition supports as strongly 
as ever Canada’s participation in the war, 
it reserves the right to criticize its actual 
management, and Sir Wilfrid has done this 
so unsparingly and so directly that, in 
ultra-Conservative quarters, he is looked 
upon almost as a public enemy. It is also 
true, that, in a recent by-election in Dor- 
chester, Quebec, he openly endorsed the 
candidacy of the Liberal candidate, whose 
utterances on the war seemed virtually 
seditious. But no serious person questions 
Sir Wilfrid’s devotion to the cause of Eng- 
land and her Allies. 

Still, the ugly, outstanding fact is that 
French-Canada has enlisted in most in- 
adequate numbers. Practically all Can- 
adians, when questioned on this tender 
subject, place the blame upon the Roman 
Catholic Church. That the hierarchy have 
officially encouraged recruiting, is ad- 
mitted, and, most people believe sincerely 
enough. But the influence of the parish 
priest, who comes into daily intimate 
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contact with the habitant, is apparently 
against participation in the war. Quebec 
is full of religious érders expelled from 
France by the anti-clerical laws passed in 
recent years, and the general feeling of the 
devout French-Canadian Catholic is that 
France is an atheistical country which God 
is now punishing for its sins. Possibly this 
explains the comparatively light recruiting 
in Quebec; yet we must remember that the 
French-Canadian is a simple, peaceful 
creature, to whom thewar is so remote that 
it makes little impression on his imagina- 
tion, and who cannot yet understand why 
he should cross the sea for three thousand 
miles and risk his lifesin a cause the mean- 
ing of which he does not faintly compre- 
hend. He does not read blue books or 
white papers, European diplomacy of the 
last twenty-five years concerns him little, 
and his mind cannot spring far enough 
ahead to associate the triumph of England 
with the ultimate security of his own be- 
loved Canada. If Hindenburg were pound- 
ing at the gates of Quebec, there is little 
question that the French-Canadian would 
shoulder his rifle; but Hindenburg in the 
Carpathians or the Russian morasses does 
not strike him as anything that threatens 
his own parish. Again, the French-Can- 
adian marries when very young and has an 
astonishingly large family—twelve and 
fifteen children being not uncommon. 
Under any proper system of military ser- 
vice he would be among the last to be called 
to the colors. 


CANADA’S LARGE ENLISTMENT 


From the military standpoint, Canada 
presents the spectacle of a democracy wag- 
ing war in the way that democracies have 
usually waged war—on the voluntary 
system. She has given men to an extent 
that has far exceeded the expectations en- 
tertained at the beginning of the war. It 
was then suggested that a Canadian army 
of 100,000 or 150,000 men would be an 
heroic contribution to the cause. Up to 
January 22, 1917, the actual number of 
Canadians enlisted was 392,647—these 
were the figures given by Sir Robert Bor- 
den in the House of Commons. Up to 


December 31, 1916, Canada had sent over- 
seas 280,562 men, besides a considerable 
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contribution to the naval service, to British 
munition works, and to other departments 
in England. More than 175,000 Canadians 
have seen service at the front, either in 
France or the Near East. Canada keeps 
continuously four divisions, or from 
80,000 to 90,000 men on the scene of war. 
Up to date she has had 70,000 casualties; 
10,000 men have been killed in action, 
4,000 have died of wounds, and 48,000 have 
been disabled. Canada’s military estab- 
lishment is twice as large as England’s be- 
fore 1914. 

But, properly to appreciate the magni- 
tude of this effort, let us seek comparisons 
that will bring it nearer home. The con- 
tinental population of the United States 
—exclusive of dependencies—is about thir- 
teen times as large as that.of Canada; if we, 
therefore, multiply all these items by 
thirteen, we shall have the magnitude of 
Canada’s performance, measured intermsof 
ourown capacity. That is, if we should do 
no more than Canada has done, we should 
enlist roughly 5,000,000 men, send over- 
seas 3,640,000, of whom 2,275,000 would 
have already have seen service at the front. 
We should constantly keep in the fighting 
line fifty-two divisions, or about 1,000,000 
soldiers. Our casualties would have 
reached, up to date, 910,000, and nearly 
200,000 Americans would have sacrificed 
their lives. Certainly, if the United States 
could show any such record as this, we 
should probably think that we had made a 
solid contribution to the cause of justice 
and civilization. And these figures repre- 
sent precisely what Canada has done. 


EVILS OF THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM 


Yet this achievement has another value 
for us, in that it illustrates all the in- 
equalities and injustices of the voluntary 
system. Most Canadian officials, in dis- 
cussing the situation with me, emphasized 
the fact that, if the United States goes to 
war, it should profit from Canada’s ex- 
perience and adopt conscription at once. 
In a recent statement in Parliament, Sir 
Sam Hughes, the ex-Minister of Militia, 
said that, based upon the census of 1911, 
Canada contained 1,720,000 men between 
the ages of 18 and 45. This represents the 
military resources of the nation, so far as 
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men are concerned. Of these 1,088,000 are 
unmarried. This is the class which, under 
universal service, should be the first called 
upon. The present enrolment, according 
to Sir Sam, comprises roughly 100,000 
married men and 300,000 single. On this 
basis, Canada has at least 700,000 un- 
married men upon whom she still can draw 
for recruits. It is absurd that, with this 
large population of men without family re- 
sponsibilities, there should be 100,000 
married men in Canada’s armies. Not 
only is it a social crime to enlist married 
men when the nation is apparently swarm- 
ing with slackers in a state of bachelorhood, 
but it entails great expenditures, from both 
the private and the public purse. The 
Patriotic Fund canvasses the whole Do- 
minion for money to support the de- 
pendents of her soldiers, who already re- 
ceive the highest pay of any in the world, 
and Canada has started a pension system 
which promises to become far more ex- 
travagant and give rise to more frauds and 
scandals even than our own. Such ex- 
penditures would be greatly reduced under 
conscription. 

But the voluntary scheme works great 
injustice not only between married and un- 
married, but between different localities. 
Here, for example, are instructive figures; 
they show the enlistments in the several 
provincesandthecontributioneach province 
has made per thousand of population: 


ENLISTMENTS UP TO DECEMBER 3], 1916 
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Maritime Provinces: 

New Brunswick..... 

Nova Scotia........ 34,802 38 

Prince Edward’s Island 
Manitoba and Saskatche- 
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British Columbia....... 37,575 104 
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Now let us take a table that is even more 
suggestive. On January 1, 1916, Sir Rob- 
ert Borden issued a call for 500,000 men. 
This, he said, would represent Canada’s 
contribution to the cause. Public opinion 
in Canada enthusiastically endorsed this 


call and regarded the quota demanded as 
reasonably representing Canada’s con- 
tribution. Unfortunately Canada has not 
yet obtained these men; since recruiting, in 
the last few months, has almost ceased, 
there seems little likelihood that, under the 
voluntary system, she will ever obtain 
them. The failure to realize expectations 
is caused simply by the fact that certain 
parts of the country have shirked and 
attempted to shift the burden upon others. 
The first column in the following table 
shows the number of men which each 
section should have contributed to this 
500,000, had each contributed in pro- 
portion to its population. The second 
shows the percentage of its allotment which 
each section has actually put into the field: 

















PROVINCES PROPORTIONATE eT TOTMENT 
ENLISTED 

OANIO Ss 2/5458 170,213 93 
ROUEDECs o065:5 2/800 138,298 30 
Maritime Provinces 65,957 53 
Manitoba and Sas- 

katchewan....... 70,213 110 
iN. a 25,568 135 
British Columbia .. . 29,787 126 





These figures have the utmost interest 
for Americans; they show precisely what 
would happen here, if we adopted the 
voluntary system. Certain sections of 
Canada have contributed more than their 
fair share; other sections have contributed 
less. Quebec makes the poorest showing, 
but it evidently is not the only province 
that has held back, for the Maritime Prov- 
inces—New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward’s Island—have furnished 
only a little more than ‘half their allotment. 
Even Ontario, the great headquarters of |m- 
perialism, has not furnished its 100 per 
cent., though its showing is more than re- 
spectable. Perhaps the fact that there are 
large numbers of unmarried men in these 
Western provinces—mostly immigrants 
from England—explains this showing, but 
such facts do not explain the discrepancy 
between the old established maritime prov- 
inces and Ontario. On the other hand, the 
Western provinces have done far more than 
their share. If Quebec had enlisted at the 
same rate as Ontario, it would have given 
the army not 41,000 men, but 128,000. 
Montreal, the largest city in Canada, has 
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enlisted 34,000, while Toronto, which is 
considerably smaller, has given 85,000. 
“We could get 500,000 easily if Quebec 
would do her duty,” is the cry heard all 
over Canada. Only conscription can rem- 
edy such inequalities, but there is little 
chance of conscription in Canada, as it 
would produce an ugly situation in the 
great French-Canadian province. For- 
tunately the United States is a much more 
united country; we have no bi-lingual sys- 
tem, no religious schools supported at 
public expense, and no clerical problems. 


INDISCRIMINATE ENROLLMENT 


All the other faults urged against vol- 
untarism likewise find their illustration in 
Canada. Recruiting has been haphazard, 
and has led to great wastage. Theunit has 
been the battalion—about 1,200 men. In- 
dividuals have received authorizations to 
establish recruiting headquarters in differ- 
ent districts and such men, whose appoint- 
ments have been in some cases political, 
have resorted to all kinds of methods in 
filling out their battalions. Frequently 
competition between such recruiting agents, 
operating at cross purposes in the same 
part of the country, led to the utmost con- 
fusion and waste of effort. The leaders 
have enlisted men from the mines, when the 
working of the mines was absolutely essen- 
tial to the prosecution of war. They have 
taken recruits from the munition factories, 
where, of course, their recruits would be 
more useful than in the trenches. They 
have robbed the fields of harvesters whose 
work has been essential to maintaining 
Canada’s greatest industy—her agriculture. 
There has thus been no intelligent effort 
to assemble the nation’s resources and to 
fit each person into his particular niche. 
Most serious of all, the medical inspection 
has been faulty; so eagerly have the officers 
sought recruits that unfit men, apparently 
in large numbers, have slipped through. 
Not infrequently an ambitious recruit, re- 
jected by one physician, would go the 
rounds until he found some one who, either 
through ignorance or indulgence, would 
certify to his physical well-being. As a re- 
sult thousands of men have been sent to 
England who have gone to pieces there and 
been returned home. According to an 
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estimate made by Mr. Godfrey, president 
of the National Service League of Toronto, 
such wastage up to date amounts to 60,000 
men. If that statement is accurate, we 
shall have to revise somewhat the official 
figure of volunteers. Instead of having 
enrolled 392,000 fighting men, Canada has 
furnished only 332,000; certainly no one 
would include 60,000 ineffectives as real 
contributions to the Allied armies, for these 
men become simply burdens, involving 
great trouble and expense. 


THE TRAGEDY OF CANADA’S OFFICERS 


Canada is complaining loudly at present 
of the treatment these battalions have re- 
ceived in England. While they were being 
enlisted, the recruits believed that their 
organizations were to be maintained in- 
tact. Localities naturally had particular 
pride in their battalions; brothers and 
friends enlisted together, believing that 
they would remain together at the front; 
and officers, many of them leading men in 
their sections, have organized their forces 
supposing that they would command them 
in France. The reality has furnished 
Canada the bitterest disappointment of the 
war. Modern military science pays no at- 
tention to sentiment; it takes men where it 
can find them and places them where they 
can perform the greatest military service. 
The Canadian forces in France have had 
heavy losses, and men have been con- 
stantly needed to fill out their depleted 
ranks. Consequently, the battalions, as 
soon as they have arrived in England, have 
been broken up. A few hundred have been 
taken to fill a certain gap in France; a few 
more hundred to fill another gap, and in 
this way the organizations have dis- 
appeared piecemeal. Thus men from Ed- 
monton, instead of finding themselves 
fighting side by side with Edmonton men, 
have formed part of a miscellaneous force— 
nearly all strangers—from all parts of 
Canada. This is not so hard on the men— 
though they have complained loudly—but 
it has been a tragedy for the officers. The 
battalions have been so depleted that these 
men, in large numbers, have found them- 
selves without commands—their men at 
the front are in the hands of English officers 
or in the hands of Canadians who have been 
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promoted—and properly promoted—from 
the ranks. These men left Canada under 
brilliant auspices; they were féted and 
dined, and sent abroad with great applause 
and expectation. They gave up their 
business and professional careers to serve 
their country, but many are now wandering 
over England, or living in hotels in London, 
ashamed to return home. What explana- 
tion can they give for the greatest tragedy 
that can happen to an officer—the loss of 
his command? They cannot tell their 
people that the blame attaches to the fact 
that they were enrolled under an unscien- 
tific military system, and they are thus 
likely to be the victims of cruel innuendoes 
as long as they live. 


SIR SAM HUGHES AND KITCHENER 


In the production of equipment and 
munitions Canada has blundered along in 
most approved democratic fashion. This 
is perhaps not strange, when we remember 
that, at the outbreak of war, the Dominion 
possessed only one factory in which rifles 
were produced and had absolutely no 
establishments for making shells, guns, and 
other essential implements of war. From 
the first Canada has been extremely de- 
sirous of obtaining war contracts and 
watched with great jealousy the huge 
orders given in the United States. As soon 
as it demonstrated its ability to handle 
such contracts they came in large numbers. 
Up to date the Dominion has produced 
about $700,000,000 worth of munitions. 
Unlike England and France, the Canadian 
Government has not taken over the 
munition factories, has not regulated earn- 
ings, and has not taxed munition profits. 
The Shell Committee, organized by Sir 
Sam Hughes for handling munition con- 
tracts, has furnished those scandals with- 
out which it seems almost impossible to 
conduct military operations. Two ex- 
periences illustrate the absurdity of at- 
tempting to conduct war without a 
scientific codrdination of munition pro- 
duction. Sir Sam Hughes’s incumbency 
as Militia Minister was one continued 
wrangle between his own vigorous person- 
ality and the British War Office. The tart 
telegrams exchanged between this some- 
what obstreperous Orangeman and 


Kitchener make rather entertaining read- 
ing. The chief source of the ill-feeling was 
caused by the fact that Canadian equip- 
ment, as soon as it arrived in England, was 
scrapped and supplanted by that of English 
make. The money wasted in this way 
amounted to millions. The wrath of 
Canadians over this summary treatment 
was so great, declared Sir Sam in Parlia- 
ment, “that every man who came home 
invalided, and every letter from the front, 
talked of another Boston tea party.” The 
explanation made by the British War Office 
—and it seems satisfactory—was that, 
since all the Imperia! forces worked as a 
unit, it was necessary that rhey all have the 
same equipment. The absurdity of the 
situation was that Canada should go on, 
month after month, sending millions of 
dollars’ worth of equipment to England, 
which was thrown upon the scrap heap as 
soon as it arrived. 


THE BLUNDER OF THE ROSS RIFLE 


The story of the Ross rifle likewise 
shows the necessity of unified action. At 
the beginning Canada took great pride in 
the fact that its Army was equipped with 
this rifle, which is the invention of a Can- 
adian and which is manufactured in 
Canada. Yet the history of the Ross 
rifle has been a distressing one. It re- 
ceived its first test at the battle of St. 
Julien, in April, 1915, and failed wretch- 
edly. Because so many of their rifles 
jammed, the Canadians found themselves 
fighting Germans with practically no 
means of defense, and probably a consider- 
able number of the casualties are attribut- 
able to this fact. In June, 1915, Sir John 
French informed the Canadian authorities 
that the Canadian soldiers had lost con- 
fidence in their arm and were throwing 
away their Ross rifles whenever they could 
obtain Lee-Enfields “from casualties.” 
Despite this, the Canadian militia office 
continued to send the Ross rifle to the front. 
In May, 1916, Sir Douglas Haig declared, 
in an official dispatch, that there had been 
a “high percentage of jams with the Ross 
rifle during a hostile attack on May |, 
1916.” That is, a year after Sir John 
French had informed the Canadian au- 
thorities that the Ross rifle endangered the 
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lives of Canadian soldiers, it was still being 
supplied to the troops. In August, 1916, 
the work began of equipping Canadian 
troops with the regulation British arm, the 
Lee-Enfield. 

Conditions in munitions work have now 
improved, the Shell Committee has been 
abolished and a new agency, the Imperial 
Munitions Board, has been organized under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. W. Flavelle. 
This board supervises all the Imperial 
munition contracts let in Canada. Under 
its direction munition plants have been 
established in every province, about 
300,000 workmen are employed, and nearly 
$1,000,000 a day is being spent. There is 
still much hard feeling in Canada because 
huge profits are paid to munition makers— 
a Montreal ammunition company has re- 
cently declared a dividend of 800 per cent. 
—but this does not overshadow the amaz- 
ing energy with which Canada has trans- 
formed itself into a gigantic arsenal, al- 
most overnight. There is practically no 
part of the country in which war supplies 
are not now produced. The remotest 
towns in Alberta and British Columbia are 
daily sending their shipments of war 
material to England. 


FINANCIAL HELP 


Perhaps Canada’s greatest triumph is the 
financial support she has brought to the 
war. Sir Thomas White, Minister of 
Finance, seems to have made the greatest 
personal success of any man in the cabinet. 
The war, as already said, found Canada’s 
economic position a weak one. Business 
was depressed and the debt to English 
bankers was large. Canada, even more 
than the United States, was a debtor 
nation, regularly borrowing about a million 
dollars a day in the English market. 
Though the Dominion’s economic resources 
were extensive, the amount of liquid capital 
available was small. When the war began 
it was taken for granted that Canada, like 
France, Russia, and other of the Allies, 
would have to be materially helped from 
the Imperial Treasury. But Canada has 
developed unexpected financial strength. 
Like the United States, the Dominion has 
profited enormously from war orders. Her 


position recalls that of Great Britain in the 
Napoleonic wars; then England, although 
herself at war, had great prosperity, largely 
owing to the fact that her own territory 
was not ravaged, that her farms—English 
agriculture was then important—were feed- 
the European armies, and that her factories 
were supplying them with munitions. 
Canadians have had an unexpected influx 
of money, and they have used it in en- 
thusiastically subscribing to war loans. In 
1915 the Government rather timorously 
offered its first loan—one for $50,000,000; 
the response was so immediate and gener- 
ous that the amount was increased to 
$100,000,000. Last year it called for an- 
other $100,000,000, which was also greatly 
over-subscribed. Besides this the Do- 
minion Government has _ borrowed 
$125,000,000 in New York, and the loans 
placed by Canadian provinces and munici- 
palities in the United States have amounted 
to much more; indeed, Canada’s credit 
stands so high on this side that her se- 
curities are eagerly snapped up by Ameri- 
can investors, and we have practically 
taken the place of England in financing the 
Dominion. Besides these transactions, 
the Canadian banks have provided Eng- 
land with a credit of $250,000,000 to pay 
for war munitions. In other words, Can- 
ada, instead of being financed by the 
mother country, is not only financing 
herself but is helping to finance England 
also. The war has already cost Canada 
about $500,000,000, and she is spending 
now nearly one million dollars a day. 

Despite this great strain, Canada shows 
every determination to see the thing 
through. Probably the quality that the 
United States could best imitate is the 
spirit of the people. Disloyalists and 
grafters there are, but they are a minority. 
It is to be hoped, if the American people 
get into the war, that we shall profit from 
Canada’s mistakes and organize more 
scientifically our resources and our men. 
But we cannot show a higher devotion to 
what is every day regarded more and more 
as a sacred cause. Canada’s spirit, com- 
bined with our infinitely greater resources, 
would quickly turn the scale in the Euro- 
pean conflict. 
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WHAT YOU SEE 
AT THE FRONT 





A PICTURE OF THE TRENCHES 
AND WHAT ARE BEHIND THEM, 
MADE BY DETAILED MAPS, 
DIAGRAMS, AND PHOTOGRAPHS 





THE BATTLEFIELD pictured is a 
typical trench line but not at a point 
of heavy attack. The maps, diagrams, 
and pictures give a fair idea of many 
places on the battle lines in Europe. 
But it is necessary to remember that 
while conditions in all parts of the 
line bear some resemblance to each 
other, trench conditions are not ex- 
actly the same in any two places. 
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THE AIR-ZONES OF A MODERN BATTLE 


From the ground up to 6,000 feet is the zone in 
which the heavy aircraft usually operate. They are 
used for artillery observation, for photographic work, 
and for bomb dropping. In this area also are the 
captive balloons which direct the fire of the heavy 
artillery. (See map on page 

Between 6,000 and 12,000 feet is the zone of the 


battle-planes that struggle for the mastery of their 
zone, which will give them an opportunity to attack 
or protect the slower machines and balloons below 
them. The improvement in machines during the 
last year has made possible a still higher zone in which 
what might be called destrcyer-planes operate so as 
to have an advantage of position from which to attack. 
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A MODERN BATTLE FRONT 


A typical section of trench line of about six miles 
showing (A) enemy first line, (B) first line, and the 
supporting and communication trenches behind, with 
the disposition and numbers of the troops in the first 
line, in support, and in reserve. A section of front 
held by one battalion (1,000 men) may be from 250 
to 1,000 yards long, or more than half a mile. Half 
the battalion is in the first line and the other half 
in support in the other trenches. Behind these are 
an equal number of reserves at brigade headquarters, 


and still further back another force equal to all these 
to alternate with them. For each man in the first fir- 
ing line, there are seven others in reserve, not count- 
ing artillerymen, medical men, etc. -_ 

The contour lines, showing the ground elevation in 
metres (3.28 feet), are important, as they show the 
reason for the location of batteries, trenches, hos- 
pitals, etc. on this and on maps on succeeding pages. 
Parallel lines indicate roadways, heavy crossed lines 
are railroads, and shaded sections are woods. 
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A MODERN BATTLE FRONT | 
Showing an attack. The men in the foreground leaving their trench, corresponding to “‘B’’ on the map i 


on the opposite page, are charging toward the trench line, corresponding to ‘‘A,”’ visible in the background 
of the picture 
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AN ATTACK—CROSSING “NO MAN’S LAND” { 
| What the trench lines look like in a chalk country. The troops are leaving trench corresponding to “B” 4 
] on the map and attacking “A.” The supporting and communication trenches show plainly 
‘iH 
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ARTILLERY POSITIONS AND OBSERVATION STATIONS 


The light batteries, marked “A,” consisting of 
3-inch field guns (18-pounder guns and 75-millimetre 
guns) and howitzers up to 4.5 inches, and the medium 
batteries, marked ‘‘B,” of field guns up to 4.5 inches 
calibre (105-millimetre field’ guns, 60-pounders, and 
155-millimetre howitzers) have their fire directed 
from observation stations (marked ‘Obs. sta.’’) and 
regulated by airplane observers. The heavy batteries 
are usually directed by balloon observation and regu- 


lated by airplane observation. The batteries are 
usually placed behind the crest of a hill or under cover 
of woods and buildings and as often as possible where 
they can enfilade a part of the enemy’s trench, as 
shown by the second “B”’ battery from the right, 
which has the railroad crossing and enemy’s trench 
within range. Enfilading fire is more accurate than 
frontal fire, for the lateral error of artillery is from 
one third to one seventh as great as the range error 
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AN OBSERVATION BALLOON LANDING 


The balloons on .the map on the opposite page are about two miles from the firing line. 
pushed up as far forward as the control of the air will allow 


In practice they are 











A HEAVY 6-INCH GUN 
The fire of the heavy guns is chiefly directed by balloon observation. The usual position of the guns is 
from three to six miles from the enemy first line (see ‘‘C,” on map on facing page). Their duty is to bombard 
and destroy supporting points, communications, dugouts and trenches, and headquarters if it can be located. 
lhe effective range of a 6-inch gun is about 15,000 yards 
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AN OBSERVATION STATION 
They are placed anywhere—in buildings, trees, shell craters, etc——from which the observer can see 
the effect of his batteries’ fire and from which he can get wire communication back to his guns, and where he 
can report the movements of his own and the enemy’s infantry. (Marked “Obs. sta.’”’ on map on page 606) 


GUN OF A MEDIUM BATTERY 


The gunners know the results of their fire only by reports from their observers. Medium batteries (“B’ 
on map, page 606) are located from one to three miles from the enemy, and their task is to help destroy enemy 
trenches, try to put enemy batteries and captive balloons out of commission, and they are also used in barrage 
fire to cover attacks , 
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A COMMUNICATION TRENCH, TELEPHONE WIRES, AND GAS ALARM 
A typical trench braced to prevent caving in, with the usual board walk and the great number of tele- 
phone and telegraph lines in a modern communication system. The shell case is struck as a warning for all 


to put on masks, when a gas attack is discovered. (Inset) A telephone exchange in a dugout which is part 
of the system of communications between the front lines and the headquarters in the rear 
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A DIAGRAM OF AN INTRENCHED HOWITZER 


A plan often used to conceal and protect both the batteries and the men from enemy observation and fire 


The gun crews live in the dugouts in the rear. 


In many of the gun positions on the map on page 606 this in- 


trenchment would not be necessary, for the batteries and crews are placed in positions sufficiently concealed 


to protect them 
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A HEAVY HOWITZER BEING INTRENCHED 


Artillerymen engaged in placing a gun in a position like that in the diagram above. The position of this 


gun, or more particularly of the one above, will explain why it is difficult to move heavy artillery rapidly 
either to follow up an attack or to escape an advancing enemy 
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AN INTRENCHED LIGHT BATTERY 


A diagram of the protection of each gun and a map of a battery with dugouts for men and officers and 
communication trenches between and an observation station near by, as shown in the extreme right-hand light 


battery (‘‘A’’) on map on page 606 
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A LIGHT GUN’S INTRENCHMENT 
With the curtain that conceals it from aérial observation drawn. The second light battery (‘‘A’’) from 
; the left on the map on page 607 is intrenched in a town asin this picture. These guns are used to cut wire en- 
tanglements, destroy parapets, silence enemy artillery, and for barrage fire either with or without gas shells 
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TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM BEHIND THE LINES 


When pussible, broad-gauge railroads are utilized 
to within about ten miles of the line. They are often 
supplemented by motor transport, and this also car- 
ries to within three or four miles of the front and some- 
times closer. Horse transport is used in the field 
trains of the troops up to the second line, where bear- 
ers take the material. The Decauville field railways 
supplement this system, especially for the trans- 


porting of ammunition, and sometimes these light 
lines reach into the trenches. 

In this map the Decauville railways are shown 
reaching brigade headquarters, shown on the map on 
page 604, the different batteries shown on page 606, 
and a field hospital shown on page 616. In quiet 
times on the lines 18,009 men would take at least 250 
tons of food, munitions, and accessories a day. 
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RAILHEAD: AMMUNITION AND STORES FOR THE FRONT 


The map on the opposite page shows the railhead about ten miles from the lines. From here the railroad 
freight moves forward by motor and light railroad 














FROM RAILHEAD TO THE GUNS 
_A light railway carrying ammunition. On the map opposite. These light railways serve several bat- 
teries, brigade headquarters, and the field hospital. (Compare with maps on pages 604 and 616.) They 
are run, when possible, behind hills or woods, out of sight of the enemy 
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MAN, HORSE, AND MOTOR 
A bombing squad with its boxes of bombs approaching an entrance to the communication trenches as 
shown on map on page 612 and diagram on page 621. (Centre) Horse transport under conditions that the 
motor cannot meet. Carrying shells to the light batteries. (Below) From the bases to well beyond railhead 
and also for use between railhead and the motor limit (see map on page 612). The motor transports go in 
trains of cars of the same type and make and are sometimes linked together 
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THE RED CROSS ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
(Upper left) An aid station in the trenches (see map on page 616), where the wounded receive doctor’s 
care and are prepared to be sent back to the dressing stations. (Right) A wounded soldier in the trenches, 
bandaged and ready to be taken to the aid station. (Lower left) From the dressing station to field hospital 
by bearer and (right) by horse ambulance. (See medical map on page 616 and compare with transportation 


map on page 612) 
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THE MEDICAL MAP OF THE FRONT 


Men wounded in the front trenches or in. “‘ No Man’s 
Land” are rescued by stretcher-bearers or comrades, 
given immediate aid with the first-aid packet, and 
then carried to the aid stations in the communication 
trenches, marked ‘‘A”’ (see also diagram on page 621). 
In many cases stretchers cannot be used because of 
the sharp turns in the trenches. From the aid sta- 
tions the wounded are removed to dressing stations 
out of the trenches and from there either by bearers 
or horse ambulances to the field hospital. As soon 


as they are well enough they are shipped by automo- 
bile ambulance or on the Decauville light railway 
to evacuation hospitals at varying distances be- 
hind the lines and by train to the hospitals in the large 
cities. The fundamental idea underlying the system 
is to accomplish each move away from the front as 
soon as the patient has been got into condition in 
which he can stand it. This map shows a typical 
arrangement, but under different conditions, ol 
course, it varies greatly 
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FROM FIELD TO EVACUATION HOSPITAL 
A comparison of the transportation (page 612) and medical maps (page 616) will show a Decauville line 
from the village where the field hospital is to the evacuation hospital at railhead. The car has room for four 
stretchers hung on springs to soften the jars 














4 A FIELD HOSPITAL 


In a temporary building behind the battle front (see map page 616), where the seriously wounded are cared for 
until they can be sent back to the base hospitals 
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CONSTRUCTION OF PIT FOR TRENCH MORTAR OR BOMB THROWER 
































A TRENCH MORTAR WITH SHELL READY TO FIRE 


Mortars are placed in various parts of the trench systems anywhere from 50 to 300 yards behind the first 
line (see diagram on page 621) and their high explosive shells are useful in demolishing enemy trenches 
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A MACHINE-GUN POSITION IN THE OPEN 


Where the guns and men are protected only by small dugouts and shell craters—conditions which obtain dur- 
ing an advance 
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A MACHINE-GUN PIT WITH OVERHEAD COVER 


The position of these pits is shown in diagram on page 621. They are concealed from the enemy and arranged 
so as not to fire straight in front but diagonally, in order to have more of the enemy in range 
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A HIDDEN AND DEFENDED MACHINE GUN 


Which fires through the painted net curtain. Except for the noise, which resembles a pneumatic riveting 
machine, it gives no indication of its whereabouts to the enemy 
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A SECTION OF FIRST-LINE AND SUPPORTING TRENCHES 


A detail of such a position as the one shown on the map on page 604 and on the diagram on page 621, giving 
a conception of the obstacles an enemy must pass in carrying such a position 

















A MINE EXPLOSION 
In one case in the present war six of these were set off alongside one another in one system of trenches 














THE ENTRANCE TO A MINE GALLERY 
This particular tunnel was 300 feet long and a light railway took away the dirt 
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PLAN OF THE ORGANIZATION OF ABOUT 100 YARDS OF TRENCH 


This small part of the front has caused the digging of three or four miles of trenches of all kinds, dugouts, 
mortar and machine-gun pits, and has to be equipped with telephone systems, aid stations, kitchens, and sani- 
tary arrangements. This diagram shows something of the work entailed in organizing a position in modern 
trench warfare 
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COVER AND COMMUNICATING TRENCHES FIRE TRENCHES 
Cover trenches (above) used by men not firing. Unsheltered (above), showing the shelf on which 


Communicating trenches connect the front line with the men stand to fire and the thick dirt parapet to- 
the rear. Both are zigzagged, so no long section can ward the enemy, and (below) a trench with a shelter 





be swept by enemy fire. (See page 621.) against shrapnel, hand grenades, etc. 
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A FRONT-LINE DUGOUT 


With the usual two outlets to prevent bombardment from burying the occupants alive. This is a simple 
dugout. Many are much larger and more elaborate 

















IF GERMANY SHOULD WIN 


YHE EFFECT UPON THE UNITED STATES IF THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN AGAINST ENGLAND 
SHOULD SUCCEED 


BY 


EDWARD G. LOWRY 


AVE you ever let yourself con- 
sider for a moment what would 
be the effect on the world, on 
this country, on yourself, if 
the Germans effectively block- 

aded Great Britain with their submarines 
and starved it into submission? It would 
rank with the most stupendous calamities 
that ever befell this troubled world. Nota 
man living but would feel the effect of it 
in one way or another. The very threat 
to attempt to enforce a blockade by com- 
mitting murder at sight is a challenge to 
civilization and to the continued exist- 
ence of organized society on this planet. 
li by any remote chance the Germans 
should prove successful there would be no 
peace and security in the world until the 
political ideas that dominate Germany 
were exterminated. 

Put it to yourself this way: Suppose a 
man in your town said, “ Whoever walks 
down Main Street, man, woman, or child, 
and upon whatever errand or mission, | 
will kill secretly and without warning.” 
Suppose in carrying out this threat he 
planted dynamite under the sidewalks 
and concealed thugs with shotguns on 
roofs, behind chimneys, and in the upper 
stories of buildings in order to make 
his threat good. Would not that dis- 
organize life in your home town? Would 
you endure it? 

That is precisely what Germany is do- 
ing on the high seas to-day, and if she 
could succeed she would destroy the whole 
fabric of human society, intercourse, com- 
munication, and relations between peo- 
ples. Consider for a moment what effect 
her mere threat has already had upon the 
United States. Items: First, a newspaper 
dispatch from Boston dated February 
19th: “Acting upon instructions received 
from Washington, Postmaster Murray 


announced to-day that he had suspended 
the making up and dispatch of mails, 
both regular and parcel post, for Great 
Britain. This action was taken, it was 


said, because of the present uncertainty . 


of steamship schedules.”” The Postmaster 
General, a member of the Cabinet, issues 
weekly an official leaflet giving detailed 
information about the transmission of 
mails. The issue of February 24th con- 
tains this postal information about trans- 
atlantic parcel-post mails: 


Great Britain and Ireland—Sailings un- 
certain. 

France—Sailings uncertain. 

Belgium and Netherlands—Service  sus- 
pended. 

Germany, Austria, and Hungary—Service 
suspended. 

Liberia—No sailing at present. 

Greece—No sailing at present. 

Gibraltar—Sailings uncertain. 

Denmark—Sailings uncertain. 

Sweden—Sailings uncertain. 

Norway—Sailings uncertain. 

Italy—Sailings uncertain. 


The American Line steamship St. Louis 
was at New York preparing to sail when 
the German threat to murder at sight on 
the high seas was made. She had some- 
where between 3,000 and 5,000 bags of 
mail on board consigned to Europe. The 
American line has been subsidized for 
years by the Federal Government as a 
mail carrier against just such an emer- 
gency. But the St. Louis did not sail. 
She turned over her mail bags to a British 
steamer, the Cedric. The St. Louis then 
lay in port, where she was joined by the 
steamships Philadelphia, St. Paul, New 
York, and Kroonland of the American 
Line. All these ships were lying in New 
York idle and terrorized by the Germans 
on February 24th. The president of the 
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line told the newspapers that the detention 
of the ships was costing his company 
$100,000 a week. That is one little detail. 
The New York World made this pointed 
and truthful comment: . 


What has happened is that the Atlantic 
ports of the United States are blockaded by 
Germany, and our ship-owners are afraid to 
assert their legal rights. Even the American 
Line ships which carry the United States 
mail are held in port by order of the German 
Government. 

We are doing precisely what Germany com- 
manded us to do. Our merchant shipping is 
no longer under the sovereignty of the United 
States but under the sovereignty of the Im- 
perial German Government. Germany says 
we must not sail the seas under the penalty of 
death, and we do not sail the seas. It could 
hardly make its orders more effective so far as 
Americans are concerned if its submarines had 
taken physical possession of our harbors and 
the regulation of our merchant shipping had 
been formally turned over to the German Ad- 
miralty. 

Every day that American ships are afraid to 
put out to sea because of German defiance of 
law and civilization, our rights are invaded, our 
honof is sullied, and our power as a great nation 
is challenged before the world. 


THE TIE-UP OF FREIGHT CARS 


That is a truthful and restrained picture 
of the first faint effect upon us of a mere 
threat by the Germans to starve England 
by a policy of murder at sight in the sea. 
There are others. This report, for ex- 
ample, from the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 11th: 


Cars, cars everywhere, and not a ship to load 
—this is the literal truth about the freight 
yards, piers, and tracks in and near the Met- 
ropolitan district. The freight yards are liter- 
ally full of cars, cars loaded to the limit with 
merchandise awaiting ships. Wherever cars 
could be hauled and left they were found— 
waiting until something happens. While steam- 
ship men are waiting to see what the German 
blockade will do, and while railroads are doing 
everything possible to prevent the arrival of 
more cars in the city, thousands now remain 
idle in the yards and on all track space not 
actually needed for moving trains. The im- 
pressive thing about the scene is the almost 
absolute stillness of everything. Cars and 
cars and cars—where, under usual circum- 
stances, men would be busily engaged in un- 
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loading, engines in switching, and floats in 
carrying cars across the river—there is no 
activity at all—everything is dead and motion- 
less. 


Our exports last November were val- 
ued at $517,900,000—a new high record. 
The United States entered upon the last 
month of the year 1916 with a foreign 
trade of $7,148,000,000 for eleven months 
and with the prospect that the year’s 
trade would approximate $7,800,000,000 
in value. 

Practically every citizen of the United 
States has participated directly or in- 
directly in this flush of prosperity. Every 
citizen, directly or indirectly, will feel 
the effect of its curtailment. 


ONE REASON FOR THE FOOD RIOTS 


The inability to ship commodities 
abroad was a contributing element in dis- 
locating the railroad service in the United 
States and, to that extent, the underlying 
cause of food riots in some of the big cities 
in February. A mere unsuccessful threat 
to starve England had these effects upon 
us in February. Everybody recalls what 
happened at the beginning of the war 
when the sea lanes were closed. Shipping 
sailings were cancelled then. The stock 
and commodity exchanges closed. Cot- 
ton could not be sold at 4 cents a pound. 
Wheat was embargoed. Then the sea 
lanes were opened again and wheat went 
up from 40 cents to a dollar and a dollar 
and a half a bushel. Cotton went up. 
Factories were reopened. Hundreds of 
thousands of idle men found employment. 
Wages advanced to new high levels. 
And why? Simply because the British 
Navy had reopened the sea lanes and ocean 
traffic was resumed. 

These losses and these humiliations, it 
must be borne sharply in mind, were 
brought about by ineffective threats. It 
staggers the imagination to picture the 
effects upon the world if German sub- 
marines effectively should starve Great 
Britain. She would have.to give up her 
fleet. The British Empire is based upon 
sea power. Sea power is based upon own- 
ership of a great fleet, and therefore the 
British Empire would disintegrate. Can- 
ada, Australia, Egypt, India, would be 
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detached. And if Germany got the Brit- 
ish fleet, what would we get? 

Not invasion, for that would not be 
necessary. We would have to fight for the 
Monroe Doctrine with every ounce of our 
energy and power and all our resources. 
We would have to fight to prevent dicta- 
tion of commercial terms. Even the 
grandiose German dream, for some of 
them have had it, of imposing an indemnity 
upon the United States to pay for the cost 
of the war might be faced in terms of 
actuality. Germany has never assented 
to the Monroe Doctrine, and she has 
sought more than once to impair it and 
break it down. Any one familiar with 
our foreign relations knows this. She has 
made attempts in Haiti and in Venezuela, 
to gain a permanent foothold. She has 
a great colonization project in Brazil. 
She looks to establish herself in South 
America. The stories of these attempts 
are familiar. Some of them were told 
in the March number of the Wor.p’s 
Work. It is needless to go into them 
at this time. A student of foreign affairs 
at Washington used this striking figure 
the other day, “Uncle Sam for the last 
fifty years has had the greatest navy in the 
world to maintain the Monroe Doctrine, 
but the greater part of it was in his 
mother’s name.” Is it necessary to ex- 
plain that he had the British Navy in 
mind? 


THE BRITISH FLEET AND HUMAN DESTINY 


Consider this dramatic fact: There 
are between twenty-five and forty fight- 
ing ships, with their auxiliaries, flying the 
British flag, now lying at naval bases 
along the North Sea coast of Great Britain, 
that control the food supplies of millions, 
the rate of exchange all over the world, 
* the political destinies of hundreds of 
millions, and the growth or decay of de- 
mocracy on this planet. If by hook or 
crook the Germans could destroy the 
British heavy battleship fleet in a night 
the whole direction and destiny of human- 
ity would be changed. The downfall of 
the Roman Empire was a momentous 
event in the history of the world, but it 
was gradual. Society had opportunity 


to accommodate itself to its changes. 


‘starved into submission. 


But the fate of this world as it is organized 
to-day hangs on that little group of en- 
gines of war off the north coast of Scot- 
land and the men who control it. They 
mean more to us and to posterity than any 
one quite realizes. Verdun and the Berlin- 
Bagdad ideas, great conceptions as they 
are, dwarf into trivialities. Should this 
little group of floating gun platforms fail 
in its appointed task, we would feel the 
effects, next to Great Britain, more than 
any country or people in the world. It 
would mean that England would be 
It would mean 
that we would probably lose all the money 
that we have lent to England and all 
that she owes us. It would mean a finan- 
cial panic such as the world has never 
seen. Credit would dry up. Exchange 
would break down. All the fabric of inter- 
national commerce would be destroyed. 
All the relationships that have been es- 
tablished between nation and nation and 
people and people would have to be re- 
constructed on a new basis. It would mean 
nothing less than the reconstruction of 
the civilization of the whole world. Every 
trade route, every financial arrangement, 
every political agreement, and every inter- 
national policy would have to be modified 
and shaped to meet the new and unre- 
liable conditions. No finite vision can 
comprehend in definite, actual terms the 
extent and full effect of such a calamity. 
It is worth thinking about and worth specu- 
lating about here in the United States, 
remote as is the possibility, if it brings 
home to the people here how closely our 
destinies in the world are linked with 
Great Britain’s. The two countries are 
indissolubly bound together in this world. 
Their fortunes cannot be separated. They 
must fail or prosper, rise or fall, together. 
Neither can go ahead at the expense of the 
other. Every day since this war began 
has proved that. If the United States 
had not supplied Great Britain and her 
allies from our financial, industrial, econ- 
omic, and agricultural resources the war 
against Germany could not have been 
waged as it has been. If Great Britain, 
through the employment of her sea power, 
her fleet, had not kept the sea lanes open, 
the condition of stagnation that came at 
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the outbreak of the war would have pre- 
vailed, only to a lesser degree, to-day. We 
should have had no market for our produce 
and we should have suffered. We would 
have been isolated. Our activities would 
have withered. Factories would have 
been closed. Hundreds of thousands of 
idle men would clamor for employment. 
You can draw the black picture for your- 
self of what would happen if this country’s 
activities were arrested and crippled. 


GERMANY’S LAST CARD 


Murderous attack on sea traffic is not to 
be thought of merely as an academic 
problem or as an attempt to blockade 
England. When the Germans declared 
that, throwing aside all considerations 
of conscience and the sense of duty imposed 
by the principles of humanity, they would 
begin a ruthless killing campaign at sea, 
they in effect declared war against the 
United States. No “overt act’ was 
needed to make the declaration complete. 
After the sinking of the Lusitania, the 
Arabic, and the Sussex, Germany gave 
promises and pledges to respect the rights 
of neutrals at sea. Now it has deter- 
mined not to keep those promises. It 
staked its future and its right to be con- 
sidered as a community of civilized human 
beings on the success of its submarine 
campaign. Like a wild beast at bay, it 
is making barbarous warfare. If it loses, 
it becomes a pariah in the civilized world 
and should be ostracized by the civilized 
nations. It is Germany’s last throw of 
the dice. The nation is playing for a 
great stake. 

The submarine is the veto power of the 
sea. It is purely obstructive and destruc- 
tive. It contributes nothing to wealth or 
civilization. It is in a class apart from 
other craft. The other forms of water 
craft can be used and are ysed to make the 
world a better place to live in. They con- 
vey merchandise and passengers. They 
serve aS a means of communication be- 
tween nations and peoples. The sub- 
marine is a mere killer. It cannot even 
fight. It must kill furtively and secretly, 
like an assassin. 

The Germans have staked their place in 
the world upon their belief that this 
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weapon, sufficiently multiplied, can disor- 
ganize and destroy sea traffic. If they 
are right, sea power, as it is understood 
to-day, will become a thing of the past. 
There can be no mastery of the sea. If 
submarines can be so used as to starve 
England, then England loses her suprem- 
acy in the world and becomes a fifth-rate 
Power. If Germany’s ruthless submarine 
blockade can prevent merchant ships from 
moving from one country to another, then 
no country is immune from _ isolation. 
Submarines cannot fight submarines. If 
submarines can prevent food from reach- 
ing England, no matter how many thous- 
and of them Great Britain may build, it 
cannot protect food ships against belliger- 
ent submarines. The alternatives would 
be submarine merchantmen or a revision 
of the international code governing the 
rights of ships at sea. 

Mr. Lansing recently submitted to the 
American Institute of International Law 
a proposed revision of the international 
code which would exempt private prop- 
erty at sea, whether belligerent or neutral, 
from capture, except in the case of contra- 
band. And if the submarine should prove 
an effective blockading weapon some such 
code would have to be accepted. At the 
Hague Conference of 1907, Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate made a long argument for the 
immunity of all private property at sea 
except contraband, but he had to ad- 
mit that “the United States has never 
been able to put this policy into prac- 
tical operation.” 


GERMAN DECLARATIONS AT THE HAGUE 


The whole tendency of modern warfare 
had been toward a reduction both of its 
terrors and its inconveniences to neutrals 
and non-combatants, until the Germans 
began showing the world what “ruthless” 
warfare meant. It was at this Hague 
Conference that the German naval dele- 
gate expressed his abhorrence of the in- 
famous practice of strewing mines in the 
open sea. He gave these pious assur- 
ances: “Conscience, common sense, and 
the sense of duty imposed by the princi- 
ples of humanity will be the safest guide 
for the sailor’s behavior and will constitute 
the most effective guarantee against abuse. 
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The officers of the German Navy, let me 
publicly affirm, will always fulfil in the 
strictest manner the duties which proceed 
from the enlightened will of humanity 
and civilization.” The war had hardly 
begun before the Germans began strewing 
mines on all the main traveled sea lanes 
to which they had access, without regard 
to neutrals or belligerents: It was pointed 
out at that time by the British Admiralty 
that “mine laying under a neutral flag 
and reconnaissance conducted by trawlers, 
hospital ships, and neutral vessels are the 
ordinary features of German naval war- 
fare.” 

The United States has lost about 30,000 
tons of its shipping from German mines 
and submarines since this war began, and 
the European neutrals about 990,000 
tons. ‘These ships have been destroyed 
going to and fro on the face of the waters 
on their ordinary business and at places 
where they had a perfect right to be. 


FOR A GREAT AMERICAN AWAKENING 


It may be that this effort and attempt 
on the part of the Germans to sink every 
ship approaching Great Britain and to 
murder without warning every man, 
woman, or child aboard such ships will 
serve to make clear to all that vast body 
of the people living between the Appalach- 
ians and the Rockies what the Allies mean 
when they say they are fighting our 
battles. A little while ago | made a zig- 
zag journey across this continent, covering 
most of the populous states, and | found 
everywhere people puzzled and curious 
about this protestation so frequently made 
by the French and the British. Every- 
where | was asked, “What do they mean 
when they say they are fighting our bat- 
tles? What stake have we got in this war? 
We are sympathetic with the Allies and 
we abhor the stories of German atrocities 
in Belgium and France that we have heard. 
But why should they say that this is as 
much our war as theirs?” The events of 
the month of February ought to answer 
these questions to the satisfaction of even 
the dullest intelligence. On Saturday, 
February 24th, reports came that the 
Germans had torpedoed without warning 
in the British Channel seven Dutch mer- 


chant ships with capacities aggregating 
nearly 33,000 tons. Some of these ships 
were bound from one Dutch port to 
another; others were bringing food from 
abroad for the Dutch people and con- 
signed to the Dutch Government. They 
were not in any way assisting any of the 
nations now at war with Germany. They 
were engaged in the purely legitimate 
and commercial pursuit of bringing food 
to the Dutch. The Dutch are neutrals; 
they have suffered much from this war. 
These seven ships were approaching their 
home ports in Holland under the assump- 
tion that assurances they had received 
from the German Government that the 
ships would not be disturbed would be 
fulfilled. The Dutch Gazette said by way 
of comment: 


It is doubtful whether the Foreign Minister 
ever had to face greater danger than now. 
Dutch ships must sail the seas. Otherwise 
stagnation and ruin will result. Germany is 
definitely committed that our ships shall not 
sail or only at prohibitive cost. 


The German Legation at The Hague 
issued a statement saying that the tor- 
pedoing of these seven Dutch merchant- 
men was due “to an extremely regrettable 
coincidence of circumstances which is 
unfortunate, but was beyond our control.” 

But for the accident of geography these 
seven peaceful Dutch ships might have 
been American ships. Some of those tor- 
pedoed ships were loaded with foodstuffs 
for cattle. The loss of this fodder, the 
dispatches say, meant that the Dutch had 
to kill a large number of Holland’s cattle. 
That we do not suffer as acutely as the 
Dutch is not due to any fault or lack of de- 
sire on the part of Germany. She would 
cripple us as effectively as she has the 
smaller neutral states if she could. 


OUR DESTINY IF GERMANY WINS 


The United States has more at stake 
in the present situation than England had 
when she went into the war, with France 
and Russia, in defense of Belgium. France 
and Russia and Great Britain are acutely 
conscious of our stake in the war. So is 
Germany. If the people of the United 


States do not see it and do not act up to 
their responsibilities, we shall have in the 
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the American Federation of Labor, Howard 
E. Coffin, vice-president of the Hudson 
Motor Company, Julius Rosenwald, presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Company, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, Dr. Franklin Martin, and 
Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president of the 
Drexel Institute. The duties of this 
Council and Commission are best defined 
by President Wilson: 


The Council of National Defense has been 
created because the Congress has realized that 
the country is best prepared for war when thor- 
oughly prepared for peace. From an economic 
point of view there is now very little difference 
between the machinery required for commercial 
efficiency and that required for military pur- 
poses. In both cases the whole industrial 
mechanism must be organized in the most ef- 
fective way. Upon this conception of the na- 
tional welfare the Council is organized, in the 
words of the act, for “‘the creation of relations 
which will render possible in time of need the 
immediate concentration and utilization of the 
resources of the Nation.” The organization of 
the Council likewise opens up a new and direct 
channel of communication and codéperation 
between business and scientific men and all de- 
partments of the Government, and it is hoped 
that it will, in addition, become a rallying point 
for civic bodies working for the national de- 
fense. 

The Council’s chief functions are: The coér- 
dination of all forms of transportation and the 
development of means of transportation to 
meet the military, industrial, and commercial 
needs of the Nation; the extension of the in- 
dustrial mobilization work of the Committee 
on Industrial Preparedness of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board. Complete information as to 
our present manufacturing and _ producing 
facilities adaptable to many-sided uses of mod- 
ern warfare will be procured, analyzed, and 
made use of. 

One of the objects of the Council will be to 
inform American manufacturers as to the part 
they can and must play in national emergency. 
It is empowered to establish at once and main- 
tain through subordinate bodies of specially 
qualified persons an auxiliary organization 
composed of men of the best creative and ad- 
ministrative capacity, capable of mobilizing 
to the utmost the resources of the country. 


The ddea of a Council of National De- 
fense grew out of the work of the Naval 
Consulting Board, a body of civilians 
with Mr. Thomas A. Edison at its head, 
appointed by Secretary Daniels to assist 
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the Navy Department in solving its prob- 
lems. The Council has set to work with 
commendable vision and thoroughness tolay 
a broad and real foundation for its work. 
It has realized from the beginning the im- 
mensity of its job and has taken it seriously. 
Toward the end of January and during the 
period of “low visibility” after the break 
with Germany, daily sessions were held, 
and the foremost men in finance, science, 
manufacturing, and other lines of endeavor 
who might be supposed to have knowledge 
of the industrial and economic resources of 
the Nation came to Washington to tell 
what they knew. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE ADVISORY COMMISSION 


The Council and Advisory Commission 
established offices in Washington and 
put a staff of experts to work, with Mr. 
W. S. Gifford, of the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Company, in charge 
as director. This list of committees of 
the Advisory Commission will give some 
indication of the lines on which its inquiries 
are being directed: 


Medicine, including general sanitation; 

Labor, including conservation of health and 
welfare of workers; 

Transportation and communication; 

Science and research, including engineering 
and education; 

Raw materials, minerals, and metals; 

Munitions manufacturing, including stand- 
ardization and industrial relations; 

Supplies, including food, clothing, etc. 


Here is one of the problems set by the 
Advisory Commission which is now being 
worked out: 


The Advisory: Commission suggests to the 
Council of National Defense that it is necessary 
for the further progress of its work that detailed 
lists of materials with specifications and de- 
tailed-dimensioned blue prints, where such 
exist, be immediately furnished the Commission 
covering all equipment needs for a million men, 
assuming that this force is a balanced force, 
and for the assumed -force of the Navy and 
Marine Corps with its numbers increased to 
emergency strength. 

We also desire estimates of reasonable accur- 
acy covering the maintenance of a force of the 
size mentioned above in the field during each 
ninety days of active service. 
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This information is requested in order that 
approximations may be made as to amounts of 
material both manufactured and raw for which 
it will be necessary to draw upon the resources 
of the country. 

We shall appreciate it if the Council of Na- 
tional Defense will transmit this request to all 
bureaus and divisions which may be able to 
supply such information, and then send this 
information to the Director of the Council for 
transmission to the different committees. 


It is doubtful in the extreme whether 
any officer or official of the War Depart- 
ment or the Navy Department is compe- 
tent to furnish accurate information or 
even reasonably accurate estimates in 
response to this inquiry. Our two mili- 
tary Departments have not had any ex- 
perience in planning for supplies and equip- 
ment for the maintenance of a million men. 
It is not only doubtful whether they would 
know how much such a force would need, 
but it is certain they would not know 
where to procure the necessary supplies 
and equipment of all sorts. The response 
to this request will be valuable as showing 
just what capacity for enlargement exists 
in the present organization of the Army 
and the Navy. 


MR. WILLARD AND THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


Another thing that has been done is to 
request the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to have*a small committee 
appointed in each of the cities in which the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the Army 
has headquarters, to advise and assist local 
quartermasters, in case it may become 
necessary, upon short notice, to make pur- 
chases in unusually large quantities. Presi- 
dent Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, who is virtually giving up 
all his time to this volunteer work of the 
Advisory Commission, is making a sur- 
vey of all the transportation systems of 
the United States. He seeks to discover 
the quantity and character of ail railroad 
equipment, the strength of all the railroad 
bridges, where all the heavy grades are on 
the main line railroads, so that after all 
the information is collected it will be pos- 
sible to say with certainty how many 
troops can be moved and what quantity 
of supplies can be moved, at what speed, 
and by what routes. The problem will 


be solved in practical terms. For ex- 
ample, how many engines, how many cars, 
how many trains, and how many days will 
be required to move 12,000 men from 
Memphis to Plattsburg, or from Chicago 
to Fortress Monroe, or from New Orleans 
to Baltimort, or from Atlanta to Port- 
land, Ore. When the troops and supplies 
have been moved, how will the empty 
cars be disposed? By what routes will 
they be distributed? The plan is to make 
the railroads not only a national resource 
but an organized national resource. Thus, 
on March Ist, seventeen railroad execu- 
tives, including the presidents of many of 
the largest lines, met in Washington to dis- 
cuss plans by which their roads could be 
dovetailed into the workings of the four 
military districts of the United States. On 
the same date, officers of four of the largest 
interests in electric railways met with the 
general committee of the Council, the 
Secretary of War, and the Chief of the 
Army War College to work out a correla- 
tion of electric railway transportation with 
the broad work of the Council. 

The Council of National Defense faces 
two main lines of procedure. It may first 
evolve and lay down a national policy 
of preparedness and then seek to discover 
the personnel, the material, and the econ- 
omic and industrial resources to put that 
policy into effect and to maintain it. Or 
it may make a survey and investigation 
to discover what are the economic and 
industrial resources of the United States as 
a basis for a policy of defense. An intel- 
ligent policy of national defense must be 
based on an adequate knowledge of re- 
sources organized for effective use. 


NITRATES AND AMMUNITION 


Take the concrete problem of nitrates. 
Congress has appropriated $20,000,000 
to erect a nitrate plant. Everything 
necessary to produce powder in abund- 
ance exists within our continental borders 
except nitrate salts. At present these are 
indispensable, and the sole source is the 
Chilean output. The fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen or its adequate production 
by any practical manufacturing method 
has not yet been done in this country. It 
can and probably will be done, but that 
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requires time, and a great deal of time. 
Meanwhile, it seems a public duty to se- 
cure and store nitrate of soda in ample 
quantity to meet our ammunition needs 
for at least a year or two of continuous war. 
It does not deteriorate in storage, and if 
not needed for powder its commercial 
use is assured. The powder output is 
easily increased, as illustrated by the ex- 
periences of the Du Pont Company. The 
capacity of that company up to October, 
1914, Was not more than 10,000,000 pounds 
per annum. By January, 1915, the out- 
put reached 950,000 pounds per month; 
by April, 3,000,000 per month; by Janu- 
ary, 1916, 20,000,000 per month; and its 
present production is probably 30,000,000 
pounds per month, or more. In addition 
to powder, this company is turning out 
very large quantities of gun-cotton. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF RIFLE MANUFACTURE 


Or again, take the manufacture of rifles. 
A board appointed by the Secretary of 
War has reported that the Springfield 
rifle has more than a hundred parts and it 
requires more than 1,400 distinct factory 
operations to produce the finished piece. 
The experience of our most highly organ- 
ized and best equipped plants in carrying 
out European orders for military rifles is a 
lesson that the Council of National De- 
fense has taken to heart. The lack of cor- 
rect specifications and drawings, followed 
by the lack of correct gauges, jigs, special 
fixtures, and tools, not merely caused de- 
lay in arriving at a satisfactory output, 
but caused a large wastage of time and 
labor upon unsatisfactory products. The 
plants that are now turning out foreign 
rifles after two years of hard work have 
not yet reached their expected capacities. 
To turn these private plants from the 
manufacture of European rifles to the 
manufacture of the Springfield rifle would, 
if undertaken to-day, require not less than 
eighteen months to get first results and at 
least two years to get capacity output. 

There are now five plants manufacturing 
military rifles in this country, but none of 
them is equipped to manufacture the 
Springfield rifle, and it would require a 
completely new set of gauges, jigs, fix- 
tures, and tools to enable any of them to do 
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so. The cost of this new equipment ap- 
pears to be about 20 per cent. of the total 
cost of the plant. These private plants 
are not well located either with respect 
to safety or convenience. It is question- 
able just how far arrangements can be 
advantageously made for educational units 
in this particular line. 


TO TRAIN AN INDUSTRIAL ARMY 


The more immediate problem of the 
Council of National Defense is industrial 
and economic preparedness as contrasted 
with military preparedness. In this field 
the Council has already discovered that in 
many respects the United States is more 
advanced than even the most highly or- 
ganized of the belligerent nationsin Europe. 
It takes about ten or twelve months to 
turn out a fairly competent trained soldier, 
but it takes years to train a good tool- 
maker. We have many more good tool- 
makers in this country than we have good 
soldiers. As Mr. Howard E. Coffin wrote 
last May in the WorLp’s Work. 


The test [in Europe] has gotten down to 
which country can fastest and longest supply 
the munitions of war to the men on the fighting 
line. It has gotten down not to the point of 
professional fighting men but to the question 
of whether every man, woman, and child of 
the nation has been engaged and is engaged in 
the production of some kind of materials for 
the armies at the front. It has even gotten 
to the point where the women of the leisure 
class are going into the mills and the factories 
at Saturday noon and working in seven-hour 
shifts until midnight of Sunday, in order that 
the mills may not be closed down during the 
time that organized labor stops work for its 
period of rest. When the problem of warfare 
comes down to this basis, it is no longer a ques- 
tion of the ability of the departmental heads of 
the Army and Navy, but it is a question of the 
ability of every bit of industrial brains in this 
country. Now it is the © skilled 
mechanic of the future who is going to win the 
wars of this country, because he is the man who 
is going to produce those munitions in such 
quantities as will be used by the fighting line, 
whereas the banker, if you like, and the lawyer 
is merely a man who carries a gun at the front— 
as they put it abroad, is cannon fodder.”’ 


Sir Douglas Haig, commander-in-chief 
of the British armies in France, is re- 
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ported to have said last year: “It takes 
five first class men behind the lines to keep 
supplied with his necessities every fight- 
ing man in the firing line.” 


ALL BRITISH TRADES MAKING MUNITIONS 


It is the problem of the Council of 
National Defense to have this great in- 
dustrial army that will never go to war as 
thoroughly organized and as completely 
trained and drilled and in readiness as any 
regiment of “regulars.” That means a 
great conversion of industry. The time 
to make this conversion, to plan it, to 
arrange it, and to test it is before war be- 
gins. The experience of England proved 
that the preparation and supply of muni- 
tions and equipment is the most important 
department of the Government in time of 
war. When Mr. Lloyd George in England 
undertook to organize the Ministry of 
Munitions a glazier began to stamp out 
cartridge-clips; a manufacturer of music- 
rolls used his equipment to make gauges; 
a concern engaged before the war in pre- 
paring infants’ food began delivering 
plugs for shells; an advertising agency man- 
ufactured shell-adapters; watchmakers be- 
gan adjusting fuses; a manufacturer of 
baking machinery became a contractor for 
six-inch high-explosive shells; a jewelry 
house devoted itself exclusively to peri- 
scopes; a phonograph concern sent millions 
of delicate shell parts to the assembling 
stations; a firm which made nothing but 
sheep-shearing machinery started turning 
out shell-cases; a cream-separator factory 
manufactured shell-primers. Among other 
producers of finished shells were candle- 
makers, flour mills, tobacco manufactur- 
ers, syphon-makers, and the manufacturers 
of sporting goods. The Government pre- 
vailed on a firm making textile machinery 
to take an order for field kitchens. In an 
amazingly short time they completed the 
delivery of what quartermasters described 
as the finest field kitchens they had ever 
had. Thus encouraged, the Ministry of 
Munitions prevailed on the company to 
begin the manufacture of 4.5 inch shells. 

One of the surprises of this war has been 
the successful emplcyment of women as 
munition workers. In many of the plants 
and factories at the lighter work inexperi- 


enced women have proved themselves 
able to turn out a greater quantity of ma- 
terial than skilled men. Mr. Lloyd George 
has mustered more than 195,000 women 
into the munitions industry and has had 
them taught some of the most intricate 
processes of shell-making. One young 
dressmaker who volunteered was put at 
a machine which was supposed, in the 
hands of a good workman, to turn out 
thirty shell-parts an hour. This woman’s 
output is now seventy-five an hour. An- 
other expert is a young typist who had five 
brothers in the army. This girl is now a 
most expert machinist. 


THE “ANNUAL ORDER” PLAN 


In Germany before the war many man- 
ufacturing plants were required in time of 
peace to devote a certain period each year 
to turning out munitions. The experience 
gained in time of peace enabled these fac- 
tories to be converted into munition plants 
immediately and without friction upon the 
outbreak of war. The Council of National 
Defense has under consideration putting 
into effect some such plan in the United 
States. Take, for example, the manu- 
facturers of cash registers. This industry 
is well organized. It employs under good 
factory conditions thousands of skilled 
men. On the outbreak of war the com- 
mercial demand for cash registers might be 
expected to dwindle away at once to al- 
most nothing. If plans now in the making 
become effective the cash register compan- 
ies would be at once converted into muni- 
tion plants to make whatever part of a 
shell or a gun or a rifle they were best 
equipped to make. In preparation for 
such an eventuality it has been made 
possible by Congress to give to the cash 
register manufacturers annual orders for 
five or ten thousand dollars’ worth of the 
stuff they would be required to make in 
time of war. Congress has given the War 
Department $250,000 to be expended in 
such “annual educational orders.” 

The automobile manufacturers are in 
the same posture. The making of auto- 
mobiles is being standardized. There are 
one hundred makers of motor cars in the 
United States. It might be necessary 
to keep only twenty-five factories at work 
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turning out automobiles. The others on a 
prearranged. plan could be converted at 
once into plants for the manufacture of 
supplies and munitions on which they had 
had conditional and experimental work 
in time of peace. 


A CENSUS OF OUR INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


No aspect of the whole problem of the 
work of the Council is more encouraging 
than the attitude of private manufacturers 
toward this whole questionof preparedness. 
Even before the National Council of De- 
fense was organized, the Committee on 
Industrial Preparedness of the Naval 
Consulting Board conducted a nation-wide 
inquiry to discover: first, what American 
industry can actually produce in munitions 
of war; secondly, to apply that knowledge 
in a practical way which would put plants 
in this country into the service of the 
Government behind the Army and Navy; 
thirdly, to form an organization of skilled 
Jabor that will not be called from its job 
when war comes and that will not allow 
skilled laborers to go to the front only to be 
pulled back later from tasks which they 
should never have begun. In England at 
one time since this war began, two great 
volunteer organizations were at work, one 
seeking to induce men to enlist in the 
army, the other combing out of the new 
armies men who never should have enlisted 
because they were so badly needed in the 
industries. The Council of National De- 
fense will avoid that situation, at any rate. 
The net result of the industrial prepared- 
ness inquiry now lies in steel files in the 
offices of the Council of National Defense in 
the form of more than 27,000 comprehen- 
sive statements relating to the business and 
organization of as many industrial plants. 
The questionnaire was drafted by experts 
and divided into questions relating to 
business administration, full details of 
plant, manufacture and production, labor, 
transportation, inventory of manufactur- 
ing and producing equipment and, most 
important of 211. concerning possible future 
arrangements these questions were asked: 


Would you consider bidding upon regular 
U. S. Army and Navy contracts in time of 
peace? 

Would you consider accepting U. S. Army and 
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Navy business in time of war on cost plus rea- 
sonable profit basis? 

Would you consider accepting ‘‘Minimum 
annual educational order’”’ under this clause?— 

Minimum order for annual production of 
Army and Navy goods will be accepted with the 
understanding that such order will be restricted 
to that product for which the manufacturer’s 
equipment is best fitted; also, that such order 
shall be for only such a quantity of product as 
will insure familiarity with the work upon the 
part of the manufacturer’s organization. The 
manufacturer agrees that this minimum annual 
educational order shall be put through the fac- 
tory in regular course and in such manner that 
foremen and those holding positions of respon- 
sibility shall become familiar with the peculiari- 
ties incident to the manufacture of these goods. 
In event of war the manufacturer will be ex- 
pected to concentrate upon this same product, 
and it is essential, therefore, that his entire or- 
ganization, including purchasing, manufactur- 
ing, inspection, shipping, engineering, cost 
keeping, and administrative departments be 
made familiar with the work. Minimum orders 
will not be of sufficient quantities to interfere 
with manufacturer’s regular production. 

Would you consider accepting payment ac- 
cording to this clause?— 

It is proposed that payments for “minimum 
annual orders” shall be made upon the basis 
of the actual cost of production, inclusive of all 
special tools, jigs, etc., plus a reasonable profit. 
In case special jigs, tools, gauges, or fittings are 
necessary for the production of these goods, a 
minimum supply shall be kept on hand, and 
if they can be made in the plant, the engineer- 
ing or designing department shall maintain at 
all times corrected drawings from which the 
shop may, upon short notice, construct the 
necessary equipment for quantity production. 

Would you favor the enrolling of skilled labor 
according to this clause?— 

In war as now waged the industrial force has 
become quite as important as the fighting army. 
Skilled mechanics in all lines of production 
work must be kept from enlistment in the 
Army and must be retained in the factories, 
mills, and mines for the production of muni- 
tions. It is essential, therefore, that the names 
of these skilled workmen be listed and that the 
men themselves be enrolled in the Industrial 
Reserve. It is proposed that a button or other 
distinguishing mark will be supplied by the 
Government in the event of war to skilled 
workmen enrolled in the Industrial Reserve, 
and such enrolment will be considered to carry 
with it honors equal to enrolment in the fighting 
army. It is also proposed that a Government 
card will be issued to each man enlisted. 
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ul. PLANT 


1 (a) Location of plant...cccsevsccssccvcscees oF Fe meee eae ae ESET EH OCE EP eee ese eoEOOEereseeeD 


City or Towa State 


seesaw eeseepdeeeeeeeeeseene 


(Street and sumber—Bound by streets to Sienta tocation on city map). 


feesercee erseeesees eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ey Pee ee eee raeressece deocees 


(b) number of buildings.............,.+++++ (¢) are buildings owned or rented....:sseccseseeeeees i 
2 Piatt SUBPORNUINIS S65 0c i9.0'se 5 éiscie ss Si aernts OES CI TROL TST CATS Nesae Os Wesieaeenear 


(Isolated position, congested district, etc.) 


3 a of city...........4 City map attached?...,...... ..5 Blue-prints attached (a) ground plan. 


6 Total ane Caen 7 Ground area unoccupied available for expansion.... Sieacat Re 
uare feet 


1B MBAIINO COMSELUCTIOI 6.5.06 6 s.060.0s a scodwis.eie 9 Number of stories........ IOcInswrance Tate se oss, <'0:c's 
(Concrete, brick, wood, etc.) i 


11.Floor space....cccssscssccecees 12 Approx. carrying capacity of floors per sq. ft....,....cssseeceese 
Square feet Pounds 


13 (a) Can stories be added?....(b) how many....14 Company offices in plant or separate............. eee 


Sees Pere sseseseves eo eee Corer sesecesesecece 


waeutists siislaedrs. AO) Soitleler eystentn sc%s\sseieuie cpa eus 


CRAP CCH ROR HOTO EERE SHOE EEE HEMEL EME OE EH OOES 


17, (a) Heat—developed in plant?......... A CTCe TO PUNCHASEM Me nascesceeumadienensecuace 


‘(b) Light—developed in plant.....ccesscecuees Sia kveeewn ap sacxexnsggasaaraxien eeweus 


Kind 
(c) ‘Water supply..... aire Wisleialtibes aiperesiers ROC OCOCEUT sisialeisiol suave ree eieaeaeES Wecteveisters Re 


(c) platform of largest, length...... rreseaeseegeesereess «Width prtenvons tee ee nee esseneeee sees i orevare 
21 (a) Are facilities ample for feeding employees?..,.,...(b) if large addition made to force? ....-......0. 
22‘(a) Are facilities ample for housing employees?........(b) if-large addition made to force? ....4. 00000. 
SO TIE iio ssc sincs ccc ccvncccnsseeincsces¢eDl ROR OIE. 60 600500. Pp re 
25 (a) Postal or Western Union office in plant?,....+...<«(b) number of telegraph operators... ......seeees 

(c) how many are not American CiIZENS 6 .6.0.<0's.00.s6000sic0s sedcrvesecscs Seeas Rndbawonee Saaieiekeneae 
26 (a) Telephone switchboard in plant?......+++++«+++«(b) number of telephone operatofs..........+54 

C) owinaniyare NOt HAMeriCAn CLOIZENS 61s 61s «a. 0.0/0 aisisiie ciaierels einieleie'e eibisle one doje sieie'6 V slaiwerseWlainesie ere 


(d) number of departmental extensions............+..(e) number of trunk lines to outside. ........04. 
27 Auto call or other signalling system in plant?.........28 Pneumatic tubes between departments?...... 











A PAGE FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


More than 27,000 industrial concerns have answered these and other questions, and the information thus 


secured has been filed confidentially in the offices of the Council of National Defense 
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All the information received in response 
to this nation-wide inquiry is now being 
tabulated and analyzed. Only a few of 
the manufacturers have doubted the abil- 
ity of their plants to aid the Government 
in war time, and even these have changed 
their views when shown how little doubt 
there is that on the outbreak of the war 
virtually all concerns not engaged in lines 
of work essential to the national needs 
would be stripped of their labor, either for 
the Army or for maintaining other indus- 
trial plants vital for the supply of such 
need. In the event of hostilities probably 
80 per cent. of the industries of America 
would of necessity be mobilized and con- 
centrated on producing the many elements 
of twentieth century warfare. The war 
abroad has taught manufacturers here the 
astonishing adaptability of almost any 
industry when properly inventoried and 
organized. A dye factory, for example, 
may be transformed within a week or ten 
days into a plant for the production of 
high explosives. How well this lesson 
has been learned in the United States is 
shown in the tenders of service received 
by the Council of National Defense. 


ALL THE INDUSTRIES FALL IN LINE 


A large capacity sash chain maker be- 
lieved he could with little difficulty pro- 
duce cartridge clips for rifles and machine 
guns, and a manufacturer of threshing 
machinery was sure he could make six 
hundred six-inch shells a day. 

A maker of underwear declared he could 
turn out bandages and other knit goods 
for the Army and Navy and-Red Cross 
services. A button maker thought his 
machines could be used for small munitions 
work, and a company manufacturing drugs 
stated that it could turn a considerable 
portion of its product into an adjunct for 
making cordite for shells. 

One well-known foundry said it was well 
equipped to turn out tools and machinery 
for small arms and ammunition. A maker 
of belting suggested that he could produce 
webbing with which to fasten equipment 
on soldiers. 


A Buffalo manufacturer wrote: “We 
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look upon it as a patriotic duty to fill out 
the blank forwarded to us’’; and a maker 
of pocket-knives volunteered to produce 
various lines of munitions supplies. 

Automobile manufacturers have offered 
every assistance in their power. Several 
optical makers have pointed out where 
they could be of practical aid to armies in 
the field. An extensive tailoring concern 
emphasized that the production of uni- 
forms should be standardized. One of the 
world’s leading makers of printing presses 
placed himself wholly at the command of 
the Council, and a great municipal trans- 
portation system appointed its chief en- 
gineer to serve the Council’s purpose. A 
leading American manufacturer of farm 
materials offered to find out what military 
utilization could be made of his plants in a 
day of need. 

One concern, with its firm members bear- 
ing German names, wrote: “We would be 
delighted, as American citizens, to do what- 
ever we can do to take part in any indus- 
trial preparedness which may be planned:” 
A printing establishment offered the ser- 
vices of its finely equipped map depart- 
ment, and.a linotype company stated that 
it had a large quantity of lathes, drills, 
milling machines, and other tools adapted 
for the production of shells, fuses, accurate 
machine tools, and small metal parts of 
any kind requiring extreme precision. 

These examples might be multiplied 
many times. Mr. Thomas A. Edison’s 
comment on this piece of work which will 
form the basis for the programme of in- 
dustrial preparedness of the Council of 
National Defense is this: 


With this accomplishment comes not merely 
a better understanding between the business 
men of America and their Government, but it 
marks almost dramatically the entrance of the 
trained, non-partisan engineer, doing his job 
on the sole basis of efficiency, integrity, and 
Americanism, into the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. 

But the greatest service which the committee 
has rendered to our people and Government has 
been to drive home the vital, irresistible truth 
that in war, as now waged, battles are won not 
alone by fighting men but by the fighting in- 
dustries of a nation. 
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4 POSTAL SERVICE AND THE METHODS 
5 & ERY BETWEEN REMOTE POINTS 


N China the National Post Office delivers mail twelve times a day in some of the larger 
cities, shows a yearly surplus of receipts over expenditures, and in other ways illustrates 
a capacity for governmental administration that is a hopeful augury for ihe future of the 
newest Republic. The following photographs tell the story of its difficulties and achievements. 


THE MAILS OF 


CHINA’S AMAZINGLY EPFICIENT 
USED TO INSURE PROMPT DELIV 

















TRANSPORTING THE MAILS BY CABLE 


China now belongs to the Postal Union and has a most efficient service at very low rates. Though much 
of the credit for this belongs to foreigners who built up the system, yet without the progressive attitude of the 
Government and the hard work of the thousands of Chinese employees the service,would be a failure 
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PRIMITIVE POSTAL VANS IN YUNNAN 


Roads in China are deplorably bad and transportation inland is practically done by carriers, mounted or afoot, 
but whenever possible rude native carts are employed 
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WINGED MERCURIES OF THE MAILS 
In some of 


More daily deliveries of mail have been instituted in China than is customary in many countries. 
the cities there are twelve deliveries daily. Special delivery letters are despatched by couriers on bicycles 

















THE MAILS OF THE MANDARIN 

















ACROSS RIVERS ON INFLATED HIDES 


Although means of communication in the Orient are in an undeveloped state, postal rates are very low and the 
Post Office imposes perhaps smaller fees for the transmission of mails than does any other country 














A POSTAL SAMPAN 


Notwithstanding the low transmission rates, the Post Office last year paid all its own expenses and showed a 
surplus of receipts over expenditures 
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A MOUNTED COURIER 


Several thousands of fast couriers are maintained in the interior. The courier leads a dangerous life, braving 
floods, exposure, pestilence, and highwaymen 
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A WHEELBARROW MAIL ROUTE 


This slow method is used only in parts of the country where no roads exist, often necessitating that narrow 
paths between the fields be used 
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A CAMEL MAIL CARAVAN IN MONGOLIA 


In ten years the number of postal establishments in China increased from 1,626 to 8,511 and the money-order 
transactions from $1,230,000 to $27,000,000 
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A MAIL CART IN TURKESTAN 
On the longest courier line in the world. It traverses deserts and crosses mountain ranges for a total distanc« 
of 3,043 miles 








HOW CAN I SERVE MY COUNTRY? 


THE WAY TO OFFER ONE’S SERVICES IN INDUSTRY, IN THE ARMY, AND IN THE NAVY 


HAT can | do in case of 
war?” That was a com- 
mon question from Feb- 
ruary 1ston. Well, what 

would you doP 
Examine yourself. You will probably 
find that the best thing that you can do is 
to practise deep breathing and bending 
exercises until you can touch the floor with 
the tips of your fingers without bending 
your knees. See if you can run around the 
block four times without having an attack 
of heart failure. Have a competent per- 
son look at your feet. The chances are 
ten to one that you have mistreated them 
shamefully and would be unable to walk 
five miles with a forty-pound pack on 
your back. Do not blame Congress for 
unpreparedness or the Administration 
for being “slow to act”’ if you have a thirty- 
eight-inch chest and a forty-two-inch waist- 
line. One way to bring about a condition 
of national preparedness is to prepare 
yourself for the simplest elemental duties 
of a citizen and a soldier. Cigarettes 
before breakfast, an ingrowing toe-nail, 
and a consequent inability to run one 
hundred yards are just as reprehensible as a 
lack of patriotism. There is not much to 
choose between a man who can fight for 
his country and won’t and a man who 
wants to fight for his country and can’t 
because he has not taken care of himself. 
If this country got into a real war with a 
first-class Power, a million fighting men 
would have to be trained, drilled, and dis- 
ciplined as a first move. It is estimated 
that it would take a minimum of five or 
six million other persons to maintain this 
army in the field, furnish it with supplies 
and munitions, and take care of it when it 
is sick and wounded. Plum jam, gun 
oil, rubber boots, sandpaper, tooth powder, 
pocket handkerchiefs, and tobacco are 
just about as essential to the modern 
soldier in the field as cartridges or powder 
or high-explosive shells. If the United 
States should have occasion to put a mil- 


lion men in the field there would be enough 
war work for everybody, women as well as 
men. And if the United States has occa- 
sion to fight its battles with some other 
country’s millions it will have all this “be- 
hind-the-line work” to do just the same. 

The Council of National Defense has 
been created by an act of Congress to 
help tell you what you can do in case of 
war. It is a nice question whether a 
master baker is not of more importance 
to an army than any colonel in it. A 
skilled mechanic who can perform any of 
the delicate operations involved in the 
making of a modern high-power rifle or a 
big gun is the equivalent of a score of 
soldiers. Ten months will turn almost 
any healthy, sound man into a soldier, but 
three times ten months won’t evolve a 
skilled rifle maker out of a farm hand or 
dry-goods clerk. 

Suppose you are engaged in one of the 
highly organized industries, a maker of 
automobiles, of dye-stuffs, of woolen 
goods, of optical lenses, of metal products. 
The probabilities are that you would be 
kept on your job; that if you offer your 
services to the Government as a fighting 
man they would be refused. Suppose 
you are engaged in any branch of the sys- 
tem of communications in. this country, 
telephone or telegraph. The chances are 
that your whole industry would be taken 
Over at the very outbreak of war and 
that you would find yourself, if not in 
Government employ, at least under Gov- 
ernment supervision, and in the service of 
your country precisely to the same degree 
as the man who went out in khaki with 
a rifle on his shoulder. Certainly if you 
were a skilled mechanic, a tool maker, or a 
man accustomed to the use of machinery, 
you would not be among the first to be shot 
by the enemy. Trained and skilled pro- 
ducers are even more indispensable in 
time of war than in time of peace. The 
larger the number of men required in the 
fighting line the heavier the responsibility 
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that falls upon the producer behind the 
firing line. Not only must he produce for 
the civilian population but he must make 
good the shortage caused by the with- 
drawal of men from industry to the army. 
Several million men are employed in this 
country in connection with transportation 
on the railroads, steamboats, and trolley 
lines. The utmost care would be exer- 
cised by the Government in disturbing 
these men or in calling upon them to fight. 
Transportation is an absolute essential 
of effective warfare, just as essential as the 
making of munitions, for the munitions, 
once made, do not become of value until 
they are carried to the fighting men. 

The experience of the war in Europe 
has taught, too, the necessity of leaving a 
sufficient number of men on the land to 
insure adequate crops. A man who raises 
wheat or corn or produces meats is also 
engaged in war work. Professional men 
(except doctors), unskilled labor, and 
clerks would all be free to offer their ser- 
vices without much danger of being re- 
jected on the score that they were more 
useful in their ordinary occupations. Men 
too old to fight and not engaged in the 
production of war supplies could find em- 
ployment in time of war in one capacity 
or another with the Red Cross. That or- 
ganization for the relief of the wounded is 
now expanding and modernizing its organ- 
ization so as to prepare for eventualities. 
It is conducting classes in nursing, first- 
aid classes, and work in all the various 
branches of its field of activity. If you, 
man or woman, want to do Red Cross 
work or prepare yourself to do Red Cross 
work in time of war, a letter addressed to 
the American Red Cross at Washington, 
D. C., will bring you a reply if you state 
your qualifications and tell what volunteer 
service you think you can best render. 


ASK THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


If you want to render any other form of 
war service, or if you are in doubt about 
what you should do, the Council of Nat- 
ional Defense will tell you. An account of 
what the National Council is and what it is 
doing is printed elsewhere in this maga- 
zine. At present it is mapping and dia- 


gramming the resources of this country, 
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having in mind both men and material. 
It is divided into committees covering 
various aspects of preparation. You have 
only to write to the chairman of the com- 
mittee whose subject interests you and 
offer your services to be told what you 
should do and what use can be made of you. 
And remember, if you are the head of a 
business and the business can be useful, 
it is better to offer the business with you 
at its head than yourself alone. Address 
your inquiry to the Council of National 
Defense, Advisory Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and write to one of these men: 


Dr. Franklin Martin, Chairman Committee 
on Medicine, including general sanitation. 

Samuel Gompers, Chairman Committee on 
Labor, including conservation of health and 
welfare of workers. 

Daniel Willard, Chairman of Committee on 
Transportation and Communication. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, Chairman of Committee 
on Science and Research, including engineering 
and education. 

Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman of Committee 
on Raw Materials, Minerals, and Metals. 

Howard E. Coffin, Chairman of Committee 
on Munitions Manufacturing, including stand- 
ardization and industrial relations. 

Julius Rosenwald, Chairman of Committee 
on Supplies, including food and clothing. 


In war with Germany under present 
conditions the most immediate needs, of 
course, are the organization of industry 
and commerce, including overseas ship- 
ping and its protection. This is all work 
of people behind the lines which enables 
the men actually fighting to continue. As 
a matter of fact, in an unorganized way 
all of us who have been engaged in pro- 
ducing or sending anything to the Allies 
have been releasing just that much of the 
Allied man-power to fight. The only 
difference is that if we were properly 
organized we could do a great deal more 
than we are doing. 

Any one who can do anything in indus- 
try necessary in war or in transportation 
should write to the proper member of the 
Advisory Council of National Defense. 

So much for the man who can best serve 
his country by staying on his job. Now 
for the five or six million who are eligible 
to become fighting men. 














HOW CAN I SERVE MY COUNTRY P 


Any one who can help defend our coasts 
or can sail or fight at sea should apply to 
the commandant of the nearest naval 
district. There is a place for almost every 
one in one of the five classes of the United 
States Naval Reserve. 


FOR EX-OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE NAVY 


The first class of the Naval Reserve and 
the one which is naturally the most de- 
sirable includes ex-officers and men of the 
Navy. Men with this experience who are 
physically fit should join the Fleet Reserve, 
in which officers receive two months’ pay 
and men from $50 to $100 a year. The 
members of the Fleet Naval Reserve have 
active duty in peace times only at their 
own request. In war times they are under 
regular naval discipline. 

If you are a seafaring man between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five and you 
want to serve on a fighting ship in time 
of war, go to the commandant of the near- 
est naval district and tell him that you 
are a candidate for Class I], United States 
Naval Reserve. He will give you a pro- 
visional rank or rating, and as you serve 
your yearly instruction you will get your 
retaining pay. You will be assigned 
to a position for war service, and in case of 
war you not only can but must respond 
to the call. 

The men of Classes | and II are the only 
men of the Naval Reserve who will be sent 
to the fighting ships. 


MEN IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 


If you are an American sailorman on a 
ship that can be of any auxiliary use in 
time of war and are not particularly set 
on getting on a man-of-war, the wise thing 
to do is to notify the commandant nearest 
your home port that you want to join the 
third class of the United States Naval 
Reserve. It requires no training other 
than your regular work, but you get a 
couple of months’ pay a year for having 
your name listed to be ready to do exactly 
as the Navy says in time of war. If you 
were the captain of a tanker that the Navy 
wanted in war time and a member of the 
Naval Reserve, as soon as you were notified 
you would take orders from the Navy 
instead of yourcompany. If the company 
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had put the ship in the Naval Reserve be- 
fore the war the arrangements for compen- 
sation would already have been made. 
Otherwise, you would proceed just the 
same, only legally you would have cap- 
tured your own ship and the company 
could arrange for the compensation later. 

If you were a sailor on such a ship you 
would either serve under the Navy or 
lose your job. Consequently, the part of 
wisdom is for all Americans in the mer- 
chant marine not bent on active fighting to 
join the Naval Auxiliary Reserve, gain 
the retaining pay, and add tremendously 
to the Navy’s ability to change from a 
peace to a war basis quickly and effi- 
ciently. But there is in all classes of the 
Naval Reserve one thing to remember. 
Don’t join unless you mean to do what you 
agree toon enrolment. Forty per cent. of 
the paper strength of the National Guard 
vanished on the call to the Border. There 
can be nothing like this in the Naval Re- 
serve. The Navy intends literally to take 
people at their word. The Naval Reserve 
is an organization for war purposes and 
war is a serious business. 


THE NAVAL COAST DEFENSE RESERVE 


If you are an amateur sailor, or a fisher- 
man, or coastwise sailor, or tugboat hand, 
or in the lighter service, or suchlike, you 
probably can be useful to the command- 
ant of your district in coast patrol, and 
you ought to go see. The commandant 
has power to enrol in Class IV, the Naval 
Coast Defense Reserve, anybody and 
everybody that he will have use for in 
time of war. Obviously he would want 
sailors for patrol-boat work, but less ob- 
vious and just as necessary are a lot of 
shore workers. He may need anything, 
typewriters, watchmen, electricians, ma- 
rine engineers, marine lawyers, men who 
can supply patrol ships and repair them. 
If you want to do something for the Coast 
Patrol and are in earnest about it, and 
will write to the commandant telling 
him your age, experience, and what you 
think you can do, your letter will be given 
intelligent consideration, and if you can 
be useful you will get the opportunity. 

But if you are working in a shipyard, do 
not apply to do other work. Through 
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your own employer you can become a 
member of the Industrial Class of the 
Naval Reserve, and as such the Govern- 
ment would rather keep you where you 
are or move you when it is advisable than 
to have the beginning of war upset all 
shipbuilding and repairing by all the 
shipbuilders rushing off to try to join the 
active parts of the Navy. That would do 
much more harm than good. 





FLIERS OR AVIATION MECHANICS 


If you can build, repair, maintain, or 
fly an airplane, and you prefer the naval 
air service to the army air service, you 
can join the fifth class. The district 
commandants have this in charge also. 

All five classes of the Naval Reserve 
get pay. Classes I and II] get pay on 
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HOW CAN I SERVE MY COUNTRY P 


the basis of their previous experience. 
The other three classes get paid every 
year as they do their three weeks’ active 
service. In times of peace they cannot 
be forced to do active service, although 
the Navy does not want men who do not 
intend to do this active service. If 
it is not done, of course there is no pay. 
All classes receive full pay of their rank 
in active service. 

If a man wishes to donate his services 
to the Government he can join the Volun- 
teer Naval Reserve in any of the five classes 
enumerated, and his status and duties 
will be just the same as if he were in the 
regular reserve except that he will get no 
pay. 

During the last two summers there has 
been a training cruise for civilians given 
by the Navy, popularly called the Naval 
Plattsburg. These cruises were training 
for the Naval Reserve, but men who went 
on them were not in the service of the Gov- 
ernment unless they enrolled in the Naval 
Reserve. 


THE NAVAL MILITIA 


There is still another way of rendering 
oneself eligible for war service in the Navy 
without going permanently into the regu- 
lar service. The Naval Militia of the dif- 
ferent seaboard and lake states affords a 
man an opportunity to learn the rudi- 
ments of the business. The Naval Militia 
is subject to some of the same disadvan- 
tages as the land militia. Dual control, 
even under the so called federalization of 
militia, is not an effective military arrange- 
ment. But any man who joins the Naval 
Militia will be a member of a force which 
the Navy intends to use in case of need, 
and therefore he would be sure of being of 
service. 

The Naval Militia has not had such a 
test as the land troops had on the Border, 
and they cannot be subjected to quite the 
same test, for in any active service their 
numbers are much less in proportion to the 
Regular Navy than are the land militia 
forces to the Regular Army. However, 
the failure of the militia system on land, 
as exemplified on the Mexican border, is 
likely to militate against the future of 
the state naval organizations. 
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You can find out how to join the naval 
militia by writing to tne Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the following states and territories, 
at the capital of each: 


California Missouri 
Connecticut New Jersey 
District of Columbia New York 
Florida North Carolina 
Hawaii Ohio 

Illinois Oregon 
Louisiana Pennsylvania 
Maine Rhode Island 
Maryland South Carolina 
Massachusetts Texas 
Michigan Washington 
Minnesota Wisconsin 


There is one other branch of the Navy 
which has a use for certain kinds of men. 
The Office of Naval Intelligence can use a 
limited number of men of good education 
who have traveled, are good linguists, 
and know foreign conditions. If you 
have these qualifications and have a de- 
sire to serve, you should write. directly 
to the Office of Naval Intelligence, Wash- * 
ington, D. C. 

If you want to do your part in seeing 
that the country has an army that would 
have a fair chance in any fight, the first 
and most useful thing you can do is to 
write to your Senator and Representative 
in Congress, urging him to work and vote 
for universal service. 


THE ARMY RESERVE 


The Regular Army, like the Navy, has a 
Reserve and, like the Navy, it is anxious 
to get all its ex-officers and men on its 
rolls. 

If you have served in the Army you can 
enrol in the Reserve for four years. In 
war you will be called to active service. 
In peace you may be called for fifteen days’ 
service a year, but this is not obligatory. 
As a private you will receive $24 a year and 
pay for all service performed. As an 
officer the pay is more, corresponding to 
rank. 

If you have had no Regular Army ser- 
vice but nevertheless wish to join the 
Reserve as a private, the Army will take 
you on its rolls—that is, if you are in good 
health and between the ages of 18 and 45. 
You will get nothing for being on the rolls. 
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If you are called for training in peace and 
respond to the call you will be paid for the 
time you serve. In war you will be called 
and, of course, paid. This class of reserve 
does not amount to much in the infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, etc., because no training 
is provided. It amounts merely to a 
man’s signifying in peace time that if a 
war comes he will volunteer for the length 
of the war. The Signal Corps of the Army 
has, however, taken advantage of this 
provision to enrol a reserve and it is at 
present training men in aviation—the 
Secretary of the Interior’s son among 
others. There is an aviation officer at 
each department headquarters who will 
take care of any applicants, or a request 
to the Aviation Section, Signal Corps, 
U. S. A., War Department, Washington, 
D.C., will bring all the necessary forms to 
fill out. 

To join the Army Reserve as private 
in any of the other branches, the applicant 
should go to thé nearest recruiting station 

’ or write to the Adjutant General, U. S. A., 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

An ex-Army officer can join the Reserve 
in the rank at which he left the Army by 
writing to the Adjutant General. 

' Any one else who wishes to join the 

Army Reserve Corps as an officer must 
take an examination before a board of 
officers of the branch of the service in 
which he wishes to serve. Any man of 
good character and health and not above 
the age limit who can pass this examina- 
tion can become an officer. 

The age limit for second lieutenants is 
32, for first lieutenants is 36, for captains 
is 40, and for majors is 45. In Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia the Army has 
detailed an officer to give a course of lec- 
tures to fit men for the officers’ examination, 
but these courses aresupposed to be only for 
men who went to Plattsburg or some similar 
camp. If you live elsewhere and want to 
become an officer you will have to find some 
one who can prepare you for the examina- 
tions. About the only way to find such a 
person is to go to the nearest Army post 
and ask the officer in command if there is 
not some one whom he can recommend and 
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also if he does not know other men who 
want to study for these examinations so 
that you can form a part of a class. 

This is not nearly so hopeless as it 
sounds, for there are all over the country 
many of these classes in operation, and 
there is even at least one mail-order course 
of instruction. 

In aviation only men between 21 and 27 
are given training and only men between 
21 and 30 are examined for commissions. 
But men between these ages who can fly 
are needed. 

It will not help those who have already 
completed their education to know that 
the Government details officers to various 
colleges and other educational institutions 
to give instruction to fit their graduates to 
be Reserve officers, but all men who can 
influence boys in institutions that give such 
military instruction can help toward 
making a Reserve officer by encouraging 
students to take these courses. 

Aside from the Regular Army Reserve, a 
man who wishes to serve his country at 
the front can join the National Guard of 
the state in which he lives. 

No man who is more than twenty-five 
years old or who has any one dependent 
on his earnings should join the National 
Guard unless as an officer. This is because 
older men are not as good stuff to make 
soldiers of and because men with depend- 
ents cause suffering and economic loss 
to their community which unburdened 
younger men do not. Young men who 
joined the National Guard would certainly 
have a chance to serve in any immediate 
crisis, but they would also be in danger 
of helping perpetuate an inadequate sys- 
tem of national defense. 

The whole question of how a man can 
best serve the United States in war is 
difficult to answer, because the Govern- 
ment has made no comprehensive plan 
for the utilization of the country’s various 
kinds of abilities. The plans on which the 
Council of National Defense is working 
will serve this purpose if there is a uni- 
versal service law by the time they are 
completed. Without that the plans will 
not be effective. 
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AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS AND BONDS FOUND THEIR WAY HOME—OUR GIGANTIC 
LOANS TO THE ALLIES—WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A ‘“‘CREDITOR NATION” 
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American Finance was slowly recovering from the seismic shock of the European 


War’s outbreak. 


The Stock Exchange had been reopened. Approximately $5,000,000,000 


of a pre-war debt to Great Britain had been paid, and America had emerged from the 


category of debtor nations. 
American goods to the Entente governments. 


Then came the rush of war orders and the tremendous sale of 


Then, to pay for these goods, a British and French commission came to this country 
in September, 1915, with the avowed intention of borrowing $1,000,000,000. 


MERICAN bankers were astounded 
at the request. It was not so 
-much that the Englishmen 
and Frenchmen demanded an 
unsecured loanas the preposter- 
ous size of.the suggested credit. With the 
exception of a very few government loans 
in times of national crises, the largest loan 
ever made in this country was for 
$162,000,000 on behalf of the subway in 
New York City, and the raising of this 
sum extended over a period of several 
years. It was figured that every “dis- 
tributing’’ bond house in America with all 
their possible customers could not absorb 
more than $200,000,000 to $300,000,000. 
Sincerely convinced as the leading Ameri- 
can bankers were of this fact, they finally 
agreed to make it half a billion, and not 
until the last moment did the foreign 
commission give up its idea of a billion 
dollars. 

Great Britain and France would never 
have- been able to borrow even half a 
billion if it had not been for the tact, dip- 
lomacy, and finesse of the chairman of the 
commission, Lord Reading. Along with 
the war’s first two Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, Lord Reading, Chief 


Justice of England, formerly the Jewish 
lawyer, Rufus Isaacs, deserves much of 
the credit for such success as England has 
had in her war finance. Although he once 
said that he really knew nothing about 
business, and made his reputation as a great 
prosecuting attorney, yet there is no doubt 
that his eight years of apparently fruitless 
youthful experience as a stock broker and 
his insight into finance, gained from his 
many famous legal cases, had trained Mr. 
Isaacs’s mind to a point where he could be 
supremely useful to his country in her hour 
of financial strain. 

But even the proceeds of the wit half- 
billion-dollar loan began to give out by 
April, 1916. England, France, and Rus- 
sia have all sent great quantities of gold 
to this country, and it is still flowing in 
at this writing in unheard-of amounts. 
But it would be as disastrous to us as to 
Europe itself to absorb all their gold. 
“Small” credits of $50,000,000 have 
been obtained from American banks by 
the Allied countries, but these do not go 
far. By the summer of 1916 the inevitable 
and eventual series of secured loans began. 
In other words, Britain could no longer 
pay for her imports except either by sell- 
ing back American securities to us or bor- 
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rowing from us with such securities as 
collateral. 

Ever since the beginning of the war 
American stocks and bonds have been com- 
ing back in a fairly steady stream, sold 
directly by their owners. The total has 
amounted to perhaps $1,000,000,000. But 
even this was not enough. The British 
Government must commandeer, or “mo- 
bilize,’”” American securities and feed them 
back to us as the exigency demanded. 
Critics of the British Treasury have de- 
scribed this as a system of semi-compulsory 
or forced loans for which history offers 
no parallel. But the British public had 
been gradually led up to it by dark hints 
and by such announcements of the Treas- 
ury as those forbidding new foreign in- 
vestments and bank loans upon them. 
In November, 1915, the Treasury officials 
and Lord Cunliffe, governor of the Bank 
of England, conferred with the heads of 
insurance companies and investment trusts. 


BRITAIN “ MOBILIZES’’ OUR SECURITIES 


The Prudential Assurance Company 
at once handed over to the Government 
something like a score of millions of dol- 
lars in American securities. The mere 
physical transfer involved great clerical 
and other difficulties, but was conducted 
with remarkable celerity. The trustees 
of four trust funds created by Andrew 
Carnegie turned in $25,000,000 of United 
States Steel Corporation bonds. Later 
reports from twenty investment trusts 
showed that from 30 per cent. to nearly 
60 per cent. of their holdings of “Ameri- 
cans” had been turned in, in one case 
amounting to $5,000,000. 

“We do not consider it a time to haggle 
about terms,” said Mr. Robert Fleming 
at the meeting of oneof thesetrusts. “Our 
existence as a great World Power is at 
stake. We know a great many businesses 
ministering to the prosecution of the war 
that have been making huge profits. 
Unfortunately, we have no interest what- 
ever in the ordinary shares of any shipping, 
armament, coal, oil, rubber, or other manu- 
facturing concerns which have benefited 
by the war. Our investments are mainly 
prior charges, with fixed rates of interest 
or dividends. We have not been war 
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profiters at all. But equality of sacrifice is 
impossible to adjust, | fear.” 

But the Government did not trust en- © 
tirely to the patriotism of the Britishers. 
Investors were at liberty either to sell or 
lend their securities to the Treasury. If 
they sold it was at*the prices prevailing 
in New York, in many cases the highest 
on record. “Aside from patriotism,” said 
Mr. Fleming, “why should any one here 
hold American railway 4’s at 95 when he 
can buy first class English 4’s around 80? 
Americans are not down but English de- 
bentures are off twenty points.” If the 
investor lent his securities, the Treasury 
paid him one half of one per cent. a year 
in addition to the interest. If it should 
sell them without the owner’s consent, as 
it reserved the right to do, it would pay 
him 2} per cent. above the price. 

That thousands of Britishers were pa- 
triotic enough to respond goes without 
saying. Early in the war, even before 
mobilization was hinted at, a Scotsman 
who had previously sent his securities 
abroad to escape taxation voluntarily 
sold them and invested in Government 
bonds. Even while the New York and 
London stock exchanges were closed in 
the summer of 1914, an English peer sold 
1,000 shares of Great Northern at a price 
below its real worth because he felt that 
he must do his part. One of his sons had 
been killed and the other wounded in the 
Battle of the Marne. 


THE “ MOBILIZATION” IS EXTENDED 


At first the Treasury called only for 
fifty or sixty American railroad bonds. 
Nor would it take less than $25,000 at first 
from any one individual. Then the limit 
was dropped to $5,000 and at the present 
writing they are discussing the advisability 
of taking less than that amount. The 
early list of fifty or sixty has stretched out 
to a thousand or so, including all manner 
of railroad and industrial stocks. The 
early “schemes” of mobilization included 
only securities in the United States, and 
English financial journals pointedly re- 
ferred to the omission of Canadian Pacific 
stock and said that “it is obviously unde- 
sirable that control of this great Canadian 
railway should pass out of British hands.” 











AMERICA OWNS ITSELF AT LAST 


But the later schemes swept into the re- 
lentless maw of the war god the shares 
of not only every Canadian railroad but 
those of South American railroads, bonds 
of the governments of Argentina, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Holland, 
Japan, Norway and Sweden, of the Swiss 
Government Federal Railways, and of the 
cities of Copenhagen and Stockholm. 

In June, 1916, Chancellor McKenna 
told the House of Commons that it would 
be necessary to place a super-tax of 10 
per cent. a year on the incomes of all per- 
sons owning American securities. This 
would be two shillings on the pound, and 
he told the House that the steady stream 
which had been flowing in for many months 
had now become a mere trickle, not be- 
cause the supply was exhausted, but because 
holders required “a spur to remind them 
of their true duty to their country.” He 
hoped that the Treasury would be able 
to secure all that it required without going 
further than this proposal, but if the tax 
proved inoperative he would have to make 
it five, ten, or twenty shillings on the 
pound. 

Some very severe remarks were made by 
critics of the Government upon this appli- 
cation of compulsion to owners of property. 
The Chancellor turned upon his critics 
and asked why they were so suddenly to 
have these extraordinary feelings about 
their own shares. “Why should they not 
give up these shares as they had given 
up the lives of their relatives and were will- 
ing to give them up? Why were these 
shares suddenly to have a marked circle 
around them with a notice, ‘Advance so 
far and no further?’ The Government in- 
tends to enlarge the circle as need arises 
and will stop at no limit.” 

One member of Parliament, Mr. Urban 
H. Broughton, had spent twenty-five years 
in the United States as an officer of com- 
panies in which his father-in-law, Henry H. 
Rogers, had been interested. When the 
Chancellor finished speaking, Mr. Brough- 
ton arose and said that the Chancellor 
would be well advised to stick to his 
resolution. 

“The resolution affects me more than 
any other man in England,” he said. 
“All I have is in ‘Americans.’ I am per- 
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fectly willing to give them up. It is no 
hardship at all. I have already trans- 
ferred more ‘Americans’ to the Treasury 
than any other individual in this country. 
I have lost nothing but have gained in 
interest and capital.” Mrs. Broughton 
inherited one third of an estate appraised 
in 1914 at $40,000,000 and which must 
have increased since because of its large 
holdings of Standard Oil. It is reported 
that Mr. Broughton transferred nearly 
$20,000,000 of American _ securities. 
Whether Baron Astor, whose holdings 
of ‘Americans’ must have been nearly as 
large, transferred them or preferred to 
pay the super-tax, has not become known. 
Three duchesses and numerous countesses 
who have interests in the fortunes of the 
Vanderbilt, Goelet, Reid, Mills, Brad- 
ley-Martin, and other great American 
fortunes have also had an unexampled 
opportunity to demonstrate their patriot- 
ism for their chosen land. And as the 
English papers have grimly remarked, 
England has taken its revenge for the 
American invasion of its peerage. 


THE RETURN OF AMERICAN SECURITIES 


How many securities the British Govern- 
ment has mobilized is unknown to the 
outside world. The information has been 
refused even to the House of Commons. 
“An all-around game of secrecy is being 
played by the Treasury and_its city advis- 
ors,” is the way one irate English critic 
puts it. But there are probably excellent 
reasons for this policy. If American bond 
dealers knew exactly how many bonds 
were to be sold by the New Yerk agents 
of Great Britain, they would slaughter 
values of even the most gilt-edged invest- 
ments. President Loree, of the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, has estimated that in 
the eighteen months ending July 31, 1916, 
there were returned to this country 
$1,288,773,801 of railroad securities. But 
there are no figures to show the total re- 
turns of industrial and public utility 
securities, municipal bonds or mortgages, 
and closely or privately owned mines, 
breweries, and factories. 

A few large corporations have published 
returns. The United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, for example, reported, on March 
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31, 1914, that 1,285,636 of its common 
shares were held abroad as compared with 
537,809 on September 30, 1916. 

At times it is known that a single 
steamship has brought approximately 25 
million dollars’ worth of American securi- 
ties from the British Government to J. P. 
Morgan & Company. It is said that if all 
the securities held in Great Britain and 
covered by a single one of the many mobil- 
ization lists had been turned into the 
Treasury something like $3,000,000,000 of 
par values would have been added to the 
Government’s available resources. But 
of course we do not know whether they 
were all turned in. Rumor has it that 
the British Treasury had under its control 
in New York City at one time several 
hundred million dollars of American in- 
vestments. 

But we do not need any more exact 
figures to realize the extraordinary skill 
which has been required to feed out this 
enormous volume of investments without 
smashing the market.’ In no other branch 
of trade does the knowledge that a large 
block is overhanging the market have a 
more depressing effect than in the marts of 
finance. Shrewd and eager buyers gather 
like famished wolves and, despite the dig- 
nity and urbanity of the banking profes- 
sion, the buyers will in all seriousness 
offer prices for the highest grade bonds as 
ridiculously out of proportion to their real 
worth as the bid which an old-clothes ped- 
dler makes to the careless college student 
for a suit “as good as new.” 


THE ACTORS IN THE FINANCIAL DRAMA 


The firm of J. P. Morgan & Company 
is a large organization of highly trained 
and skilled men. Mr. J. P. Morgan him- 
self lived and worked in London for many 
years. All the higher officials of the Gov- 
ernment know him and trust him. They 
like him, too, because he is no time-server 
and has never gone out of his way to seek 
their favor. Noman is further from a pre- 
tender than is this direct, blunt, and huge 
physical specimen of mankind. With an 
unusual fearlessness he stands up to every 
storm that blows, and seeks no personal 
credit for himself for any of his actions 
as a financier. 
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Mr. Morgan’s standing and acquaintance 
in London and his contribution of simple 
but outstanding character, together with 
the long experience and familiarity with the 
intricacies of big finance possessed by his 
partners, Mr. Henry P. Davison and Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont, have made his firm 
the natural channel through which this 
greatest of all migrations of capital has 
passed.. 

Messrs. Morgan and Davison have car- 
ried on the negotiations with London, with 
the active assistance on this side of Messrs. 
Lamont, Porter, and Morrow, the last- 
named working out the complex legal 
problems involved. 


A MAN WHO “KNOWS SECURITIES” 


But the almost incredible mass of de- 
tail and technical work that, necessarily, is 
connected with the actual sale of the 
securities has been attended to by a 
young man, not yet thirty-five, of whom 
the public has never heard, Mr. Arthur M. 
Anderson. He had been connected with 
the firm only a few years as manager of 
the bond department, a position whose 
importance in normal times was probably 
far less than the uninitiated might suppose 
because the firm was not a distributor of 
bonds and its main work was banking, 
rather than investment dealing in the 
ordinary sense. But the importance of 
Mr. Anderson’s position to-day can hardly 


be exaggerated. 


His secret is the very simple one of 
study and knowledge. By the sheer power 
of driving hard work he has mastered every 
one of the thousands of securities which 
the British Government might have occa- 
sion to sell. He knows the old-fashioned 
railroad bonds, the very existence of which 
had been forgotten by most bankers and 
brokers. He knows who will buy, how 
much, and when. 

Mr. Anderson has spent many weeks in 
the British Treasury offices going over lists 
and deciding which securities and how 
many of them to include in the shipments 
to America. He told them which they 
could sell and which they could not. On 
this side he does the actual selling. He 
does not give bond houses and the invest- 
ment managers for rich estates and in- 











AMERICA OWNS 


dividuals long lists to paw over. He 
does not tell them how many bonds he 
has to sell, what the total amounts are, or 
even the names of them all. 

“Can you use half a million of North- 
ern Pacific 33’s?’”’ he asks one buyer. Or 
the buyers say: “We can use divisional 
bonds to-day. Have you any?” Huge 
sums have been sold on the Stock Ex- 
change, even larger amounts privately. 
Private sales as high as $10,000,000 have 
been made, although usually the individual 
sales are smaller. Thirty or forty separate 
private sales have been made in a day, 
ranging, in the values of securities involved, 
from relatively small amounts up to many 
millions of dollars. 


AMERICAN PROPERTIES REPURCHASED 


Even to sketch or indicate the variety 
of her securities which America has pur- 
chased is impossible. Although the wealth 
of this country had almost reached a point 
where, perhaps, we might at least have be- 
gun to shift from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, yet the war has accomplished in a 
few brief months what under even the 
most prosperous of normal conditions 
would have taken a generation. The long 
lists of mobilized securities include not 
only the bonds and stocks of every im- 
portant railroad and industrial company, 
but literally hundreds of the old underlying 
subsidiary lines out of which our great 
modern systems grew, such as the United 
New Jersey Railroad and Canal Company, 
now an integral part of the Pennsylvania. 
To most people even the names are wholly 
unfamiliar. 

There is the 6 per cent. guaranteed stock 
of the Tunnel Railroad of St Louis, held 
by the executors of some old estate in 
England ever since 1889, undisturbed by 
panics until the war, the greatest of all 
upheavals, came along. There is a little 
local water company in the mountains 
of California owned by the British ever 
since the state was settled but now the 
property of local capitalists. A complete 
railroad, the New Orleans & North- 
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eastern, has been sold back bodily to 
Americans. These are but random in- 
stances. 

England has been jealously husbanding 
her American collateral, trying hard to 
keep what she prized the most but gradu- 
ally letting go these, her priceless financial 
resources, piece by piece. 

For more than two years London has 
been undergoing a noiseless form of earth- 
quake. The financial organization that 
existed there at the outbreak of the 
European War has fallen to pieces bit by 
bit. London’s normal business of banking 
for the world has been wound up and all 
the country’s capital has gone into its own 
government securities. We do not know 
how long this process can continue, but 
already England and her allies have ex- 
changed the right to a large share of the 
grain and cotton and beef of America for 
the promises of their own governments. 
Europe has given up a large share of the 
industrial production of the United States 
and has in its place only the income of 
its own taxation. 


THE NEW CREDITOR NATION 


It will be hard, not only for them but for 
us, to realize that as a result of this whole- 
sale migration of negotiable securities 
from one country to the other a great 
stream of interest and dividend payments 
no longer flows eastward from New York 
but that a new stream of such payments 
has started flowing from London westward. 
For we have not only bought back our own 
obligations and are taking the place of 
England and France as bankers for Canada 
and South America; we are actually lend- 
ing to English and French cities. It is 
even probable that the French railroads 
may have to borrow in this country. If 
the war lasts long enough we will take over 
Great Britain’s interests not only in her 
own colonies but in some of her own home 
industries as well. 

These are the events which are making 
the United States a creditor nation for 
the first time in the Nation’s history. 








FRANCE 
UNDER THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, THROUGH A SOLID STRATUM OF GRAY CHALK, MADE PRAC- 
TICABLE BY MODERN ENGINEERING AND MADE DESIRABLE BY THE USES TO WHICH 


tT COULD HAVE BEEN PUT IN THE PRESENT WAR—THE LIKELIHOOD 
THAT IT WILL BE BUILT AS SOON AS PEACE IS DECLARED 


BY 


GORDON D. KNOX 


REAT BRITAIN has grown 

friendly to the proposal to 

construct a tunnel between 

France and England. This 

change of feeling has come 
since the beginning of the war and notably 
during the last few months, and there seems 
at last every probability that the British 
opposition will now be definitely with- 
drawn. 

Imagine what the advantages to Great 
Britain would have been if the tunnel 
had been open for use when this war began. 
From the moment of the declaration of 
war it would have been practicable to 
send heavy trains through the tunnel at 
ten-minute intervals; in other words, the 
Government could have sent more than 
100 trains in every twenty hours, leaving 
four hours in the day for the up-keeping 
of the tunnel. By means of these trains, 
60,000 tons of material a day could have 
been transmitted in either direction— 
which is a good deal more than the actual 
requirements now. And if this facility 
in provisioning British troops were to 
shorten the war by only two days, the 
saving in actual money would pay the 
whole cost of construction. 

As an engineering feat the tunnel pre- 
sents several points of interest. When 
complete it will be the longest tunnel in the 
world, the present proposal being that it 
should be thirty-three miles long from end 
to end. Theessential of the scheme that 
has been prepared by M. Sartiaux, the en- 
gineer of the Nord Company, and that 
has been agreed to by engineers in both 
France and England, is that the tunnel 
should all the time keep within the im- 


pervious stratum of the Lower Gray 
Chalk, a stratum that is 187 feet thick at 
Dover and 180 feet thick at Sangatte. 
Two independent circular tunnels are to 
be bored side by side, and these are to be 
connected at frequent intervals by galleries 
to promote the ventilation of the tunnel. 
For the purposes of drainage and to make 
feasible the removal of the vast masses of 
material with which the engineers will have 
to deal, two galleries will be driven to the 
centre of the tunnel from the French and 
English sides, sloping down from the centre 
of the tunnel to the shore ends, where 
powerful pumps will be installed to deal 
with any water that may percolate 
through into the tunnel. All along the 
length. of the tunnel secondary galleries 
will be driven, connecting the tunnel 
with this main gallery. During con- 
struction the material excavated will be 
removed downhill, to be lifted up at the 
shore end, far from the site of the work, 
and when the tunnel has been constructed 
it will be drained permanently by the force 
of gravity and by the work of pumps at 
the shore ends. 

- In 1876 and 1877, the French geologists, 
Messrs. Potier and Lapparent, using a 
machine designed by Sir John Hawkshaw, 
took 7,600 samples of the bottom of the 
Channel, 3,267 of which they were able 
to use. They found to their satisfaction 
that it was possible to follow the strata 
that dip gently to the north the whole way 
across the Channel, and that the line of 
outcrop was very nearly parallel with a 
line joining Folkestone to Sangatte. 

One of these strata or layers is known 
as the Lower Gray Chalk, or the Craie 
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Grise or Crate de Rouen, and wherever 
it has been studied it has been found to be 
free from fissures and slides. It is rea- 
sonably soft material, somewhat similar 
to Portland cement, and has the valuable 
property of “puddling”’ itself so as to be- 
come absolutely impervious to water. It 
is in this stratum that is between 180 and 
190 feet thick that the engineers have de- 
cided the tunnels should be constructed. 
In a lecture delivered before the congress 
of the Franco-British Travel Union in 
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(c)—That the presence of any such fis- 
sure can be foretold with certainty, and 
without risk to the men employed, by 
providing a pilot drill to be attached to the 
boring machine, an advanced trial hole 
being thus always kept in front of the 
excavation. 

(d)—That, should such a fissure be en- 
countered, due precautions can be taken 
according to well-tried engineering meth- 
ods, which, in the opinion of the French 
and British engineers, would ensure the 
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THE LONGEST TUNNEL IN THE WORLD 
The present proposal for a tunnel under the Strait of Dover provides that it shall be thirty-three miles long 
from end toend. The daily freight-transporting capacity of such a tunne! would equal that of from twenty 
to thirty cargo steamers of the type that cross the English Channel 


London in September, 1913, Sir Francis 
Fox defined the fundamental points on 
which he and the French engineers were 
in agreement as follows: 


FOLLOWING THE CHALK LINE 


(a)—That the proposed tunnels can 
be constructed throughout in the Lower 
or Gray Chalk, a stratum very homogene- 
ous, practically free from and remarkably 
Impervious to water. 

(b)—That the occurrence in the Gray 
Chalk under the Channel of water-bearing 
fissures is improbable, but not impossible. 


work being carried past the fault, any water 
arising from such fault being duly excluded. 

(e)—That a drainage heading should be 
driven from each side of the Channel, rising 
toward the centre, and connected at Dover 
and Sangatte with shafts for pumping and 
winding. 

(f)—That the main tunnels should con- 
sist of two single-track circular tunnels, 
each of 18 feet net internal diametey, and 
thus large enough to accommodate the 
rolling-stock of the British and French 
main lines, except only their locomotives, 
for which would be substituted electrical 
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CROSS-SECTION 


OF THE BED OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Showing the various strata or layers of which it is comprised. The line of outcrop of these layers is nearly 
parallel with a line from Folkestone to Sangatte 


locomotives of ample power to deal with 
the heaviest trains running upon the main 
lines. 

(g)—That there are several great ad- 
vantages to be derived from this plan, as 
compared with the construction of a double 
“two-track’’ tunnel, namely: the vertical 
dimensions are thereby thus much re- 
duced, rendering it easier to adjust the 
position of the tunnels in the Gray Chalk; 
the ventilation of the works, both during 
construction and .after completion, is 
rendered simpler and more efficient; the 

















cost of any lining is much reduced; and 
the work can be more readily carried out 
by the well-tested system of shield, com- 
bined with mechanical excavators. 

(h)—That the tunnels should at fre- 
quent intervals be connected by cross 
passages, with air-tight doors, thus render- 
ing it easy to introduce currents of air, 
and to exchange workmen from one tunnel 
to the other. 

(i)—That the tunnel should be well 
lighted and thoroughly ventilated, and 
the traffic worked by electricity. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE MIOCENE ERA 


When the coast line extended farther into the ocean and the isthmus between England and France had not 
been cut through 
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CONNECTING ENGLAND WITH THE CONTINENT 


The chart shows how a channel under the Strait of Dover would bring England much nearer, by railroad 
connection, to the great cities of continental Europe 


Many difficulties threaten the tunnel 
engineer, but there is no reason to antici- 
pate any serious danger in the Channel 
Tunnel enterprise. A tempefature higher 
than about forty degrees is not anticipated, 
and ventilation will be an easy matter, 
for in the first place it will be possible by 
means of fans to keep a steady current of 
air flowing in through one of the tunnels 
and out through the other by the most re- 
cently excavated traverse, and secondly 
the galleries by which water and material 
are to be removed will provide another 
approach through which air can be pumped. 
This general system of ventilation has been 
found adequate to keep all the galleries and 
traverses in a perfectly fresh condition, 
while there would be no serious difficulty 
in supplementing the supply at the actual 
working face by means of secondary venti- 
lation. 

The most original idea worked out in the 
construction will be the driving of a drain- 
age gallery. This will start from either 
end of the tunnel, at about 400 feet below 
the sea level, and will rise gradually to 
meet the centre of the tunnel, which at 
that point will be about 350 feet below sea 


level. It will serve many objects. When 
the tunnel is completed its main function 
will be to drain off any water that may 
percolate in, but during construction it 
will not only serve this purpose but will 
be used to help in the removal of the ex- 
cavated material, will enable the tunnel 
to be planned out with the utmost cer- 
tainty, and allow it to be buiit with the 
least delay and the most facility. All the 
time that the gallery is being driven, bor- 
ings will be made to explore the strata, 
and thus by making any slight modifica- 
tions that may be required in the alignment 
it will be an easy matter to keep the tunnel 
well within the limits of the Gray Chalk 
stratum. Further, though in most tun- 
nels there can be only two working faces, 
the method will allow of as many working 
faces as are desired, for the work of exca- 
vation will be able to proceed from each of 
the cross-galleries that are driven to the 
line of the main tunnel. The amount of 
material to be excavated is enormous, 
calculated at 140,000,000 cubic feet, or 
one thirtieth part of the excavation re- 
quired for the construction of the Panama 
Canal. To deal with it, a double-track 
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FOLLOWING THE CHALK LINE 


The plan for the tunnel calls for its construction 
through the stratum of Lower Gray Chalk (under 
the English Channel) that is 187 feet thick at Dover 
and 180 feet thick at Sangatte 


electric railroad will be installed in the 
cross-galleries and drainage tunnel, and 
it is estimated that débris will pass along 
this at the rate of 4,000 tons a day, repre- 
senting the passage of 100 trains a day in 
each direction; in other words, a volume of 
traffic greater than that borne by many 
railroads. 

Time and cost have been very carefully 
considered. The tunnel should be com- 
pleted in from four and a half to five years, 
on the basis of about seventeen yards’ pro- 
gress a day oneachface. Various estimates 
of the cost have been made, but the figure 
at present accepted is about $80,000,000, or 
roughly about $2,500,000a mile. As yet it 
is obvious that no exact data exist on which 
it is possible to calcwate the possibility of 
profit or loss. But, roughly, the elements 
of the problem are as follows: Approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 passengers might be ex- 
pected to use the tunnel, and at ten 
shillings (about $2.50) a head these would 
bring in a revenue of $3,250,000 a year. 
Luggage charges would add 10 per cent., 
or $325,000, and the postal service $200,000, 
while goods traffic might yield $4,000,000, 
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or a total of approximately $7,775,000. 
Working expenses would not be unduly 


high and are estimated as follows: 





Cost of working train service $ 540,000 
Expenses at termini 200,000 
Repairs and upkeep P 400,000 
General charges and sundries . 420,000 
Pumping and lighting 540,000 

Total $2,100,000 


This would leave $5,675,000 as profit on 
the estimated capital of $80,000,000. 

The practicability of the tunnel has 
been greatly facilitated by the use of elec- 
tric traction. The tunnel has to drop for 
350 feet below sea level in half the way 
across, thus giving roughly a mean gradi- 
ent of 1 in 230 and in places, of course, a 
very much steeper gradient. Nor, because 
it has to follow the Gray Chalk, does its 
line run straight from shore to shore. 
On an ordinary railroad line such, for in- 
stance, as the line running between Paris 
and Calais, there are only such gradients as 
1 in 500. And on such a road, no curve 
less than one of 800 or 1,000 feet can be 
allowed, while for a high speed 2,500 or 
3,000 is the smallest radius permissible. 
These facts make the problem of the 
Channel Tunnel a difficult one, but with 
electric traction the difficulties have largely 
vanished, for with electricity gradients such 
as 1 in 75 or 1 in 100 are feasible, and curves 
of 800 or 1,000 feet radius present no very 
great difficulties for reasonably fast running. 

There remains the problem of imperial 
defense, but this, according to Lord Syden- 
ham, one of the leading experts on defense, 
presents no real difficulties. At the re- 
quest of the promoters of the tunnel 
scheme, he has outlined a system whereby 
absolute security could be ensured. This, 
he writes, might consist of (1) a fort at 
Dover, (2) a portcullis arrangement in the 
tunnel itself, to be raised and lowered 
once a week as a matter of routine, (3) an 
arrangement for flooding by sluices, (4) 
the power station, exposed to fire from the 
forts, to control movements in the British 
half of the tunnel, (5) an open portion of 
the line exposed to fire from the sea, and 
(6), which he does not consider necessary, 
mine chambers to enable the crown of the 
tunnel to be blown up. 
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ADOLPH KRUHM 


THE ROMANCE OF SEEDS 


THE MEN WHO TOOK THE STRING OUT OF STRING BEANS, MADE 
THE CABBAGE A THOROUGHBRED, AND BROUGHT EUROPE TO 
CAPE COD BEGGING FOR BEETS—CALIFORNIA’S ADVANCE, 
AND THE LESSONS WE ARE LEARNING FROM EUROPE 


BY 





HIS country to-day holds a posi- 
tion without parallel in the seed 
history of the world. The 
agricultural and _ horticultural 
development of the United 
States has proved conclusively that, be- 
tween the Dakotas and tropical Florida 
and between the coast of Maine and the 
Golden Gate, nearly every vegetable, 
fruit, and flower from anywhere can be 
nursed to maturity and will bear seeds. 
How this fundamental truth affects us, as 
a nation, what has been done to capitalize 
these natural resources, and the future 


which it opens up to us is one of the most 
fascinating chapters in American history. 

The development of the business of seed- 
growing into an industry of recognized 
importance occurred almost simultaneously 
in this country and in Europe. Prior to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the distribution of seeds was conducted 
largely on a basis of barter. In those 
days, the market gardeners were the real 
seed men of the world and their surplus, 
disposed of by “swapping,” or across the 
market bench, supplied the world with 
vegetables. But the country quickly out- 








‘“PEDIGREED’ PLANTS 


\ field of ‘‘ pedigreed” cauliflower plants going to seed. The stakes carry the numbered papers of truly 
registered stock 
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AN OHIO ONION FIELD IN SEED 
The five-foot-deep humus beds of the Buckeye State produce surpassing quality crops each year 


grew this method. It soon dawned upon 
men engaged in the business on both con- 
tinents that the business of growing seeds 
was one quite distinct and apart from that 
of selling seeds. The working out of this 
problem in this country gave birth to the 
modern American seed house, which has 
been a greater force, perhaps, than any 
other in making America the world’s seed 
garden which it is to-day. 

From the start, America assumed the 
leadership in the production of high-class 
seed specialties, particularly among vege- 
tables. It is significant, however, that 
this lead of early history was the result of 


favorable climatic and soil conditions 
rather than of unusual efforts on the part 
of the growers. The soils of Massachu- 
setts grew squashes which far surpassed in 
size and quality any grown on the other 
side. Connecticut onions commanded a 
premium of 30 per cent. over those grown 
elsewhere. Melons and tomatoes did bet- 
ter in New Jersey than they ever could in 
the Old World. 

As in nearly every other line of human 
endeavor, the business of seed-growing in 
this country at first followed the line of 
least resistance. Wherever soil and cli- 
mate proved favorable and a certain 
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TONS OF RADISH SEEDS 
Growing on a California ranch. As yet, American-grown radish seeds do not come up to European standards 


amount of intelligent labor was available, 
there sprang into existence gardens, acres, 
plains or whole sections devoted to seed- 
growing. In due time we became inde- 
pendent of Europe in such vegetables as 
found a most congenial home here. Soon 
after the Civil War, European beans, 
lettuce, onions, peas, and tomatoes were of 
past history here. The most momentous 
step toward leadership in seed production 
was taken, however, in 1875, when Cali- 
fornia was “discovered’’ to be especially 
fitted to produce quantities of popular vege- 
table and flower seeds of such a quality 
as only a Californian climate can produce. 


From the standpoint of the seed-grower, 
California is a veritable Garden of Eden. 
For untold centuries, the elements have 
washed down from its mountain sides the 
soil that now fills the valleys with un- 
measured fertility. For six months of the 
year, Nature accommodates the grower 
with cloudless skies. Rain at seed-harvest 
time is a rare occurrence in California; 
hence the seeds grown there are bright, 
plump, full of vigor and vitality. To 
carrots, lettuce, onions, and_ radishes, 
Californian soils and climate present ideal 
chances for perfect development such as 
probably no other part of the world can 
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“ROGUEING CALIFORNIA SWEET PEAS 


“Rogueing”’ is the term used to describe the process by which groups of men remove the flowers that are “off” 
shape or color 


claim. As a result, crops of 600 tons 
of carrot seed, 500 tons of lettuce seed, 600 
tons of onion seed, and 400 or 500 tons of 
radish seed are an annual occurrence in 
the Golden State—almost inconceivable 
quantities from the standpoint of the home 
gardener who is accustomed to handle 
these seeds in “packets”? containing a 
fraction of an ounce. 

The most romantic part of California’s 
seed industry is the rise of the sweet pea 
to the first place among the world’s most 
popular annuals, and California has put 
it there. More than 125 distinct varieties 





are noW grown every year, one grower alone 
devoting nearly 200 acres to them. At 
present, the growing of high-class sweet 
pea seeds in California eclipses anything 
ever attempted in the history of the seed 
business. Two thousand acres yield more 
than 1% million pounds of seeds every 
year, several hundred tons of which were 
exported to Europe prior to the war. 
Nor are American activities in seeds 
confined to sections already mentioned. 
Along the mountain ranges of Idaho and 
Montana thousands of acres bloom into 
miles of garden peas grown for seeds only. 
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DRYING ONION SEEDS 


On a ranch in California. 


So secure is this climate from sudden showers that seeds remain stacked outdoors 


for days 


An estimate by one of America’s foremost 
specialists in growing this crop places the 
total annual yield at 14 million bushels. 
And he adds the significant phrase: “| 
believe that when this announcement is 
made there will be many, even among 
seeds men, who will consider this a ro- 
mance, pure and simple.” Yet, he is con- 
vinced that his figures are conservative, 
both as to the 75,000 acres devoted to 
peas and the yield mentioned. 

Can you imagine what quantity one 
million pounds of cucumber seeds repre- 
sent? There are enough seeds in that 


quantity to give each man, woman, and 
child in this country a modest patch of 
pickles. Yet, this is only Colorado’s 
contribution to this country’s cucumber 
seed supply, with Nebraska, Kansas, and 
New Jersey providing an equal amount. 
Have we, then, achieved the desirable 
independence and security in seed sup- 
plies for which our unrivaled natural 
resources should stand? Are we prepared 
to maintain our present lead unaided when 
thousands of trained European seed 
growers will ‘leave the trenches to return 
to the peaceful pursuits for which train- 
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A TENT COLONY OF BEETS 


Pedigreed French sugar beets housed in tents. 


For work of this kind France dedicated a monument to the 


House of Vilmorin 


ing has equipped them? It is well that, 
at this time, we should look our situation 
squarely in the face, analyze true condi- 
tions, and act accordingly, so that we 
may enjoy our inheritance to the fullest 
extent in years to come. 

At the outbreak of the European War, 
about 50 per cent. of all vegetable seeds 
and oo per cent. of all flower seeds (other 
than sweet peas) used in this country 
came from Europe. For this, America 
paid Europe the tidy sum of several 
million dollars annually. Why? While 
Nature has endowed us with practically 


perfect soil and climatic conditions to a 
marvelous extent; while we are producing 
seeds in staggering quantities, we have 
been all too willing to disregard the human 
element which enters so largely into the 
production of that evasive element known 
as quality in seeds. The quality in seeds 
which is visible to the eye—bright appear- 
ance and plumpness—has nothing to do 
with the inherent qualities of the same 
seeds. These will not become visible 
until the crops grown from the seeds 
mature, and then it is too late to remedy 
losses due to inherent defects of the seeds. 
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EUROPE’S FOREMOST SEED GARDEN 
At Verriéres, near Paris, where scientific research, in codperation with Nature, strives for maximum results in 
the plant world 


It is particular attention to this detail 
which makes European seed growers our 
successful rivals in the world’s seed mar- 
ket. Despite our lavish natural advan- 
tages, we are far from being beyond compe- 
tition for years to come. Before we may 
become entirely independent of European 
seed gardens without sacrificing the inher- 
ent qualities of the different races of 
vegetables and flowers, we must become 
more proficient in the practice of patience 
and thoroughness, to which should be 
linked a distinct devotion to idealism. 

Just how the application of these enters 
into the production of seeds with inbred 


qualities may best be illustrated by a few 
incidents of a trip through the seed gardens 
of the Old World that I made just before 
the outbreak of the present war. | visited 
the monument dedicated to the House of 
Vilmorin by the Republic of France be- 
cause of its achievements and leadership 
in pedigreed seed production. While walk- 
ing through the wonderful trial gardens at 
Verriéres, near Paris, | asked the guide 
to point out to me an example of the type 
of work which caused the country to 
show its appreciation in such magnificent 
form. In response, he conducted me to a 
village, unlike any other | had ever see 


— 
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A TYPICAL CALIFORNIA SEED RANCH 
The crops are planted every year in checkerboard fashion to reduce dangers of mix-ups at harvest time 


It was a village of tents, each about 
seven feet high and a yard in diameter. 
Within these tents grew the priceless 
mother-plants perpetuating the race of 


high-bred French sugar beets. A man 
was in charge of the tent colony whose sole 
duty consisted of watching these plants 
and nursing their seed crop. An approach- 
ing storm would find him busy covering his 
charges with the folding tents, sunny 
weather would cause him to expose them 


to heat, light, and air. But always the 
welfare of these plants would be of para- 
mount importance to him. Why? 

A year prior to this, experts in type 
selection had walked many miles up and 
down the rows of acre after acre of fields 
planted to beets of this variety for seed 
production. From a ten-acre field, con- 
taining approximately 250,000 roots, they 
selected about 2,500 as coming up to their 
conception of an ideal specimen, consider- 
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ing size, color, and shape of the root. 
These elect 2,500 roots were then carried 
to a laboratory containing the latest and 
best devices known to mankind to ascer- 
tain physical values and sugar contents. 
A sample of the pulp of each root was sub- 
jected to the most searching tests to find 
the exact percentage of sugar it contained. 
Only those roots containing the highest 
percentage of sugar, plus the most pro- 
nounced characteristics holding promise of 
special value to the race, would be chosen 
for the work of perpetuating the strain. 

Perhaps only 10 per cent. of the total 
would pass the ideal mark set for the 
examination. Often, this stands for less 
than one tenth of one per cent. of the 
roots grown in the field from which the 
experts made their selection. No wonder 
a special guardian was appointed to watch 
the plants grown from these critically 
selected roots the following year. 

Every shell bursting over the trenches 
in Europe to me has shrieked “skill’’ and 
every advance has spelled “patience.” 
Patience and skill are needed in America to- 
day, quite as much as resources. Patience 
and skill we must acquire before our re- 
sources can be turned from a liability into 
anasset. American seed growers must per- 
sistently keep ideals before them and strive 
for their attainment. For some time to 
come, the mercenary spirit must give way 
to the vision of a quality which will add 
further laurels to American enterprise and 
initiative. This is the ideal which has 
helped the master seed growers of Europe 
to the highest place in the esteem of the 
seed-using world, and has enabled them to 
maintain their position against the most 
strenuous competition. 

Fortunately, this country can boast of a 
select body of master seed growers who 
practise European ideals in seed selection 
and production with a devotion as com- 
mendable as it -is profitable. Out on 
Long Island lives a man who has devoted 
his life to studies of the humble cabbage 
family. He knows all the members of the 
family by name—and they run into scores. 
He nurses them from babies to full-grown 
plants and nurses the plants the second 
year until they bear the desired crop of 
seeds. That man knows cabbages, and 
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the world pays tribute to him by offering 
50 per cent. more for every pound of seed 
he grows than for other seeds of the same 
kinds obtainable elsewhere. 

Up in Massachusetts, a seed grower 
specializes in the production of thorough- 
bred strains of beets and carrots. : For 
years this grower has taken special pride 
to grow only such roots for seeds as would 
measure up to his ideals. For years, a 
critical body of market gardeners in the 
most exacting section of this country— 
New England—has insisted on this grower’s 
strains, no other proving acceptable. In 
due time, such fame spread to the ears of 
eager Europe. Wenow behold the unusual 
spectacle cf some of the master seed 
growers of Europe securing their seed 
stocks of table beets from a Massachusetts 
grower and paying him the retail price of 
one dollar a pound for every pound of 
seeds he is willing to furnish. 

Up in central New York, a veritable 
human dynamo, sixty years young, is 
evolving for America finer races of peas 
and beans than the world has ever known. 
Future generations will come to know Mr. 
C. N. Keeney as the man who took the 
string out of the string bean. All his life 
he has worked over beans... Almost thirty 
years ago he evolved the first bush beans 
that were really fit to be eaten: Stringless 
Green Podded. Since then, almost a 
score of new varieties have been evolved 
by him, some green, some yellow, some 
flat, some round, some early, some late, 
but all without strings. 

The war has, to a certain extent, shut 
off many seed supplies, especially flower 
seeds. An unprecedented famine of the 
choicer kinds stares us in the face. To 
make the best of this war-made oppor- 
tunity, American growers are putting 
forth tremendous efforts. Yet, in them, 
they are singularly handicapped because 
of the limitations of available skill. And 
because to us, as an agricultural and horti- 
cultural nation, those tinythings called seeds 
are of paramount importance, it well be- 
hooves the leaders of our nation to display 
interest and aid in the carrying on of con- 
structive work which will help America to 
that position in the world of seed production 
to which its natural resources entitle it. 














THE PATH TO AGRICULTURAL 
PREPAREDNESS 


INCE the beginning of this cen- 
tury [that is, in the last sixteen 
years] fifteen countries have 
either adopted or greatly ex- 
tended a land settlement policy 

which aims to give settlers homes at the 
least possible cost and also to finance the 
settler who is a good moral risk, so as to 
enable any one, who is frugal, industrious, 
and ambitious, to own a home. These 
countries are Great Britain, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Italy, the six Australian states, New 
Zealand, British and German South Africa, 
Brazil, Venezuela, and Uruguay.” 

The United States is not among the na- 
tions listed in the foregoing paragraph. 
That omission is of grave significance in 
this period of high costs of food, unrest 
of farmers in the West, congestion of im- 
migrant farmers in industrial centres in 
the East, increase of tenantry on the land 
the country over, and wor'd shortage of 
food production. 

This quotation is taken from the read- 
able, informing, and constructive “Re- 
port of the Commission on Land Coloniza- 
tion and Rural Credits of the State of Cali- 
fornia.” It is the fruit of a year’s investi- 
gations, in which the Commission was 
aided in the taking of testimony and the 
analysis of facts by the Commonwealth 
Club of California -»d by the University 
of California. The report is a detailed 
picture of the business and social sides of 
rural life, an analysis of the causes of its 
failure, and a statement of the remedy. 
It points out that the Federal Farm Loan 
Act does not fully meet the situation be- 
cause its benefits are “restricted to farmers 
who can give first mortgage security on 
land worth double the amount of the 
loan,” and adds that “in order to enable 
tenant farmers to become farm owners, or 
in order to give adequate assistance to 
colonists of small capital, a separate credit 
system based in some measure on the char- 
acter of the borrower must be provided.” 


The Commission found that the com- 
monest cause of failure of settlers was in- 
adequate capital: “We have not found a 
single settler who, bringing with him only 
the limited capital accepted by state 
systems in other countries, has been able 
to pay for his land in the time agreed upon 
in his contract.” The Commission cites 
two examples that could be paralleled by 
the thousands all over the country: 

“One [settler] with a capital of $1,575 
paid $1,500 of it as a first payment on a 
farm costing $7,500. He had $75 left 
with which to build a house, buy a team 
and farm equipment, and pay living ex- 
penses until a crop could be grown.” 
“Another landed in one of the settlements 
with a wife, four small children, and 
$1,100. The day he arrived he turned 
over $1,000 of his $1,100 as a one-fifth 
payment on forty acres of land. At night 
he had $100 in cash and a debt of $4,000. 
He faced a large expenditure for house, 
team, tools, preparation of the soil for 
cultivation, all of which must be made be- 
fore he could earn a living from the land.” 

What is the remedy? The Commission 
finds it to be in the adaptation of a system 
of State-aided or State-guided purchase, 
the essential elements of which are to 
be found in all the systems worked out 
by foreign countries. [“State aid’”’ does 
not mean that the system costs the Gov- 
ernment and the general taxpayer any 
money. In Australia, the system, though 
involving more than 100 million dollars, 
has paid the Government a large cash 
profit]: 


“Small initial payments. The first of 
these essentials is a provision for enabling 
farmers to enter into possession of land 
with only a nominal payment, thus leav- 
ing the greater part of their capital avail- 
able to pay for improvements and equip- 
ment. 

“Organized construction of farm im- 
provements. The second is the creation 
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of an organization, either state or private, 
to make the necessary improvements, such 
as houses, stables, etc., leveling and ditch- 
ing irrigated land, and providing prac- 
tical superintendence over the farming 
operations of beginners to prevent costly 
delays and mistakes. 

“Long-time payments for land and im- 
provements. The third is making the 
period of payments long enough to enable 
the money to be earned out of the soil, 
and having the payments amortized, that 
is, in small amounts paid annually or 
semiannually rather than in a lump sum; 
also securing for the settler, usually through 
the use of the State’s credit, loans of money 
needed for improvements at low rates of 
interest. 

“Practical advice and supervision for 
beginners. The fourth is the employment 
of capable business men fully informed re- 
garding prices of farm equipment and 
farming operations in the locality to give 
advice to inexperienced beginners or farm- 
ers from other sections of the country 
who do not know what crops to plant or 
when or how they should be cultivated.”’ 

What are the results of the applica- 
tion of these principles? 

“Treland. In Ireland 9,000,000 acres 
of land have been purchased by the Brit- 
ish Government since 1903. After the 
purchase, this land was subdivided into 
small farms on which the necessary houses 
and other improvements were erected. 
These ready-made farms were then sold, 
mainly to former tenants, at an average 
price of about $50 an acre, the buver 
to have sixty-eight years in which to pay 
for the farm and the improvements, with 
32 per cent. interest on deferred payments. 
For many years Ireland was one of -the 
most distressed countries in the world. 
Within a decade the wretched and more or 
less lawbreaking farm peasant has been 
converted into an industrious, progressive, 
and law-abiding landed proprietor. 

“Russia. In no other country has sys- 
tematic state colonization reached the 
magnitude it has attained in recent years 
in Russia. Between 1906 and 1910 the 
Peasants’ Land Bank, which has an 
annual Government subsidy of $2,575,000, 
bought, subdivided, and sold to settlers 


4,041,789 acres for $92,700,006, or about 
$23 an acre. The maximum size of these 
farms is fifty-seven acres. Loans are 
made up to go per cent. of the value of the 
land, with interest at 4 per cent. and a 
payment period varying from thirteen to 
fifty-five years. This is in addition to the 
immense colonization operations of the 
Government in Siberia where, as stated in 
Herrick’s [Mr. Myron T. Herrick, former 
American Ambassador to France] work 
on rural credits, ‘hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of Russian farmers 
have acquired millions of acres, worth 
billions of dollars, by means of money and 
credit facilities supplied by the Govern- 
ment.’ It is reported that Russia is now 
making preparations to inaugurate, at 
the close of the present war, the most 
liberal and comprehensive system of State 
aid in land settlement yet undertaken by 
any country.” 

At this point, if not before, the reader 
may be expected to object that ‘“ American 
farmers are different; they are too inde- 
pendent and too individualistic to be 
profited that way.’’ But the fact is that 
one of the most extensive and most success- 
ful of these systems is in operation in 
Australia, which is more nearly like the 
United States in government and people 
than any other country save Canada. 

“Australia. Between 1901 and 1914 
the six Australian states purchased and 
subdivided 3,056,957 acres, for which 
$55,243,125 were paid, or about $18 an 
acre. In all these states provisions were 
made to assist settlers to build homes and 
effect improvements needed to bring the 
land fully and promptly under cultiva- 
tion. In the five-year period from 1909 to 
1914 these six states lent the farmers, to 
make improvements and buy equipment, 
$68,029,500. This has been done without 
any cost to the general taxpayer, as the inter- 
est paid by the farmers was greater than 
the interest paid by the State; and the 
farmers have met both payments of prin- 
cipal and interest, so that there has been an 
accumulated profit of $1,233,370.” 


The whole of the California Commis- 
sion’s report is fascinating reading. Some 
of it concerns only California, because 
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conditions there are extreme; but most of 
it applies equally to New England, the 
South, and the Mississippi Valley. And 
it contains much suggestive comment on 
the broad subject of land in its relation 
to the public welfare—besides containing 
much practical information for any man 
who is thinking of buying his first farm 
or of selling his old farm to buy a new one. 
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It throws a bright light on some causes 
of the high cost of living, on the political 
disquiet of the farming states, and on the 
state of agricultural preparedness for war 
in this country. The war in Europe has 
now got to a point where it is largely a 
question of. the side that has the biggest 
bread basket. We should confront the 
same situation in any prolonged war. 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR EYES? 


THE HEALTH OF THE EYES MAY BE THE CAUSE OR THE RESULT OF GENERAL ILL 


HEALTH—THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AN OCULIST, AN OPTICIAN, 
OPTOMETRIST—-FACTS ABOUT GLASSES, 


BY 


AND AN 
ILLUMINATION, ETC. 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


O MAKE sure that this series of articles shall be authoritative, the WorLD;s Work has ar- 
ranged to have them reviewed and approved by the Life Extension Institute before they 


are published. 


The Life Extension Institute was organized by well-known scientists, publicists, and busi- 
ness men as a semi-philanthropic enterprise to disseminate the knowledge of healthful living 


among the people. 


Ex-President Taft is president of the Board of Directors, and its professional 


advisers include some of America’s most distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well as the 


more prominent educators. 
scientific character. 


VERY competent oculist is a 
collector of cross-sections of the 
daily lives of his patients. 
This is not out of idle curiosity. 
The oculist is a _ physician 

(an M. D.), and it is as much his business 
to prescribe for errors in his patients’ ways 
of living as for errors of ocularfocus. ‘“‘De- 
fective vision may be a sign of ill health. 
Defective vision may be a cause of ill 
health.” Keep this in mind if it ever oc- 
curs to you that the medical man to whom 
you apply for a prescription for your over- 
strained eyes appears to be examining you 
too closely upon personal matters that 
seem far removed from wall charts and 
lenses. The state of your digestion and 
your temper, what you do with your even- 
ings, what you eat and drink and smoke, 
how often you go to the “movies,” the 
kind of light you have over your desk— 
any or all of these points (and others) may 


The Institute’s approval of these articles, therefore, assures their 


furnish important information to the man 
who is prescribing for your eyes. 

Stand by for a few moments and have a 
look at the sort of thing that happens in 
oculists’ offices every day. Case: a young 
business man with overstrained eyes. 
Questions and answers in the course of 
the consultation show that the applicant’s 
daily schedule runs somewhat as follows: 

A hasty breakfast of coffee and rolls. 
Street car to the office, reading a news- 
paper on the way. At his desk from 9 
until 12:30, working hard and fast. 
Luncheon of roast beef, coffee, and apple 
pie, followed by a cigar. Back to the 
office shortly after 1, and hard at work 
again till 5 or 5:30. Home on a street car, 
reading another paper. Dinner at 6 or a 
little later, opened with a cocktail for an 
appetizer; piéce de résistance usually a 
steak. Mashed potatoes. White bread. 
As the steak is large and filling (and costly) 
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e rarely orders any vegetable side dishes. 
Likes a little beer or wine with his dinner, 
but is “a temperate man” and rarely 
takes more than a glass or two. For 
dessert, pie or French pastry or ice cream, 
followed with demitasse and another cigar. 
Often does a little work in the evening. 
Otherwise goes to a “show’’—“movies”’ 
preferred. Occasionally a card party. 
Usually smokes little at the office but 
makes up for lost time in the evening. 
Before going to bed takes a laxative, for 
of late he has a growing tendency toward 
constipation. Turns in at about 11:30. 
Often has difficulty in getting to sleep 
right away; little noises disturb him 
greatly, and he lies awake thinking about 
affairs at the office. Wonders sometimes 
if he hasn’t been smoking too much and if 
he oughtn’t to cut out his after-dinner 
coffee. Always finds it an effort to get 
up in the morning. Confesses to a ten- 
dency toward “nerves” and quick temper, 
probably due, he hazards, to the pressure 
of work and “office politics.” Hasn’t a 
moment to spare from his work; in fact, 
he put off this appointment with the oculist 
until the last possible moment. 

Glasses are required. Theoculist orders 
them. But that is only part of the pre- 
scription; he then goes on to explain that 
the patient’s vision will be further im- 
proved—perhaps greatly improved—by 
making certain changes in diet, cutting 
down on stimulants and tobacco, giving 
the eyes more rest (particularly in the 
evenings), and perhaps taking some setting- 
up exercises every morning and a leisurely 
walk just before bed-time. 


DIET AND EYE-STRAIN 


“All this,” the doctor explains, “is be- 
cause in such a case as yours the general 
health and the health of the eyes are likely 
tc exist in close association. In a highly- 
strung physical organization the eyes may, 
in a reflex way, affect the digestive tract, 
cause ‘nerves’ and sleeplessness. In the 
same reflex way constipation or indiges- 
tion or sleeplessness or ‘nerves’ may affect 
the eyesight. If you were a husky long- 
shoreman, getting lots of exercise and rarely 
putting your eyes to any strain, a defect in 
vision might cause you no annoyance. 
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That same amount of defect in the vision 
of a sensitive sedentary type might pro- 
duce a nervous breakdown. You are the 
sort who have to be careful. 

“You may wonder why | should advise 
a man who is not ill and who came here to 
be treated for ‘nothing but eye-strain’ to 
revise his diet. | say it would be better 
for you to limit yourself to not more than 
one order of meat a day, to substitute 
graham bread for white, baked potatoes 
for mashed, to eat more fruit and vege- 
tables, less pastries, and drink less coffee. 
What has white bread to do with your 
eyes? 

“Just this—it is one of a number of 
dietary causes of your tendency toward 
constipation. Adopt the right diet and 
you can dispense with laxatives. Your 
eyes will be early beneficiaries from the 
new régime. You know for yourself how 
quickly gastro-intestinal conditions affect 
them, for when you have ‘bilious attacks’ 
they ache and are heavy and spots float 
before them. Auto-intoxication from de- 
rangement of the stomach and the bowels 
sometimes affects the eyes very seriously. 


THE EFPECIS OF STIMULANTS 


“Possibly you think I am_ quibbling 
over a small point again when | advise you, 
‘a temperate man,’ to drink less stimu- 
lants. That is because you probably do 
not realize that the eyes, like the heart, 
have to pay in the costs of overstimulation. 
To a certain degree you are troubled with 
‘nerves’ and sleeplessness, and your di- 
gestion is not always of the best. The 
stimulants you are drinking aggravate such 
conditions, and the eyes suffer along with 
the rest of your body. Moreover, in some 
persons such poisons have a more direct 
effect upon the eyes. A single large dose 
of whiskey has been known to produce 
temporary blindness. In the same fash- 
ion excessive drinking of tea or coffee has 
been found directly responsible for im- 
pairments of vision—reductions of one 
twentieth to one fifth. 

“Now, as you know, one man’s meat is 
another’s poison. Stimulants may have 
very little apparent effect upon your par- 
ticular pair of eyes—or they may have 
great effect. So with tobacco. These 
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narcotics impair some men’s eyesight. 
They sometimes even produce blindness. 
The fact that you are ‘temperate’ in your 
drinking and smoking is no guarantee that 
narcotics are doing your eyes no direct 
harm.” 

Point by point the oculist went on to 
show how the things that make for right 
living affect the health of the eyes. He 
was doing what hundreds of other oculists 
do every day. The case for which he was 
prescribing is here described at length be- 
cause it is a common one. 


WHAT AN OCULIST IS 


When the incident was told to Dr. 
Eugene L. Fisk, of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, his first brief comment was, 
“Typical!” Then from a cabinet he drew 
out a bulletin of the Institute upon “The 
Eyes and Health,” and pointed at the 
opening sentences: 


Defective vision may be a sign of ill health. 

Defective vision may be a cause of ill health. 

When there is trouble with the eyes an 
oculist should be consulted. 

An oculist is a physician who makes a spe- 
cialty of the eye. 

An optician is one, not a physician, who deals 
in optical instruments, such as eye-glasses. 

An optometrist is one, not a physician, trained 
to examine the eye as an optical instrument 
and determine its optical defects. An opto- 
metrist should be competent to determine such 
defects. 

Neither an optometrist nor an optician is 
permitted under the law to consider the eye as 
an organ and diagnose its possible diseased 
conditions.” 


GLASSES NOT ALWAYS ESSENTIAL 


“This is a primer-like introduction,” the 
doctor remarked, “but popular notions 
about such matters are so hazy that we 
feel it our duty to make every point abso- 
lutely clear. Why should you consult an 
oculist when something goes wrong with 
your eyes? Because he can tell you all 
that is wrong—the total meaning of the 
defect. The optometrist, who is not a 
physician, can examine the eye only for 
its efficiency as an instrument. 

“The business man you have been de- 
scribing may have been rather surprised 
to find that the prescription the oculist 
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gave him included something besides a pair 


of spectacles. But glasses are sometimes 
the least important part of the oculist’s 
order—sometimes, in fact, are~ not re- 
quired at all. | have known cases where 
the right glass was all that was needed and 
the wearers so improved in health that 
they gained ten pounds in one month. In 
other cases the fault affecting the eye 
had. its seat elsewhere—at the roots of a 
tooth, in the kidneys, in habits of diet, in 
the ventilation of a paint shop, in a hair 
dye, in a disease acquired while sowing 
wild oats. The oculist often renders val- 
uable service by detecting in an applicant 
the first signs of Bright’s disease or 
arterial trouble. Such service is quite 
out of the province of the optometrist. 

“Go to an oculist—and don’t wait until 
the last minute to do so. Though our 
eyesight is precious to us beyond appraisal, 
something in human nature makes us put 
off our eyes until the last. This trait, | 
may as well be frank to say, is not un- 
known even among physicians. Few gen- 
eral practitioners have a_ sight-testing 
chart in their offices; and when they are 
conducting an investigation for physical 
‘leaks’, they are likely to put off the eyes 
until the last and perhaps forget them al- 
together. Of course, if the patient com- 
plains of a certain sort of headache, the 
doctor will immediately think of the possi- 
bility of eye-strain. In such an instance 
or in one where the patient himself sus- 
pects the existence of eye-strain, the doc- 
tor will see that an optical examination 
is made. But often even the simplest 
kinds of tests are omitted—tests that any 
doctor could conduct with a chart on the 
wall of his office. 


THE FUNCTION OF GLASSES 


“This is unfortunate, for defects of the 
eye are common, and proper glasses to 
correct them make not only for the in- 
dividual’s comfort but also are very likely 
to improve his general health. Among the 
applicants examined by the Life Extension 
Institute more than 30 per cent. have un- 
corrected errors of vision. Statistics from 
the public schools show that among our 
20,000,000 enrolment ‘at least 5,000,000 
children suffer from eye diseases or defects 
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which seriously impair their school pro- 
gress.’ 

“What. makes it particularly important 
for every one to have his eyes examined is 
the fact that a person’s own visual sensa- 
tions are not always safe guides. Far- 
sightedness, for example, is something 
about which many people like to boast. 
Yet it is often a sign not of visual perfec- 
tion but of an imperfection; and in, an 
office, bent over papers all day, the far- 
sighted man may be suffering from eye- 
strain and not know what ails him. Cer- 
tain men who can see better without 
glasses than with them find it to their 
profit to wear lenses to relieve an eye- 
strain. Glasses, you must understand, 
do more than simply enlarge, like a reading 
glass, the object which you happen to be 
looking at. A reading glass may only mag- 
nify the defect and do more harm than good. 

“Apparently, even such simple facts 
as these are not generally known. In- 
deed, a great many men who are well 
enough informed on other topics do not 
know the first principles of how to con- 
serve their eyesight. They may be con- 
scious of eye-strain and yet unconsciously 
go right on doing many things to increase 
that strain. Things such as these—read- 
ing a newspaper on a jiggly street car, 
working with a light directly behind them 
or directly in their faces, reading or work- 
ing in too bright a glare or in a dim or 
flickering illumination. They do not re- 
alize that they might well limit their allow- 
ance of moving pictures. They do not 
know the harm in too brilliant a desk light. 
They buy worthless patent nostrums for the 
eye and have a positive dread about adopt- 
ing glasses. The price they pay for all this 
often is extremely dear. It ranges from con- 
stant physical discomfort to loss of sight.”’ 

Several of the points brought up by 
Dr. Fisk’s remarks deserve further dis- 
cussion. One of the most important of 
these topics is lighting. 


THE LIGHT TO WORK IN 


“The best light,” observes a bulletin of 
the Institute, “is an indirect, diffused 
light, of sufficient strength to make the 
letters on the page stand out black and 
clear, and of uniform distinctness. If 
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you have a desk light, note the intense 
reflection from the various articles on the 
desk, especially white or metallic surfaces. 
This is a constant source of eye-strain. 
Various papers on the desk will be found 
to be of varying legibility, some of the 
writing illegible unless brought directly 
under the gaze. If a diffused, indirect 
light is used, either reflected from the ceil- 
ing or partly reflected and partly direct 
through ground-glass surfaces, documents 
and papers on any part of the desk will be 
read with equal facility. There are then 
no dazzling reflections. Exposure to ex- 
cessively brilliant light will sometimes 
bring on inflammation of the eyes, or even 
temporary blindness, as occurs in snow- 
blindness.” 


THE HIGH COST OF POOR LIGHTING 


To this Dr. Fisk adds that, if he had his 
way about it, all incandescent light bulbs 
in offices and factories would be softened 
by ground-glass or frosted surfaces to pro- 
tect the eyes from the sharp light of the 
glowing wires. Indirect systems, where 
the light is directed upon the ceiling in- 
stead of downward, are admirable, he 
holds, but care should be taken to see 
that the light is strong enough. This sort 
of lighting requires more candle-power 
than a direct system. For further in- 
formation on this point Dr. Fisk recom- 
mends business men to look up a little 
pamphlet published by the American 
Medical Association, in Chicago, on “The 
Relation of Illumination to Visual Effi- 
ciency.” It is one of an exceedingly valu- 
able and interesting series on “‘Conserva- 
tion of Vision.”’ Some of these pamphlets 
are concerned with such practical topics as 
Schoolchildren’s Eyes, Care of the Eyes, 
Accidents, Wearing Glasses, Eye-strain, 
and discussions of the effects upon the 
eye from whiskey, tobacco, wood alcohol, 
(The pamphlets cost 
only five cents, postpaid). All are written 
by medical authorities. 

Some of the hints in the paper on illum- 
ination are so important that a passage or 
two deserves quotation. Here is what 
the author, Dr. Ellice M. Alger, has to say 
about the cost of bad lighting: 

“ Even when estimated by its actual cost 
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in dollars and cents, bad lighting is often 
more expensive than good, but from the 
standpoint of efficiency there is no com- 
parison. Bad lighting undoubtedly causes 
unnecessary strain of the eyes and conse- 
quent premature muscular fatigue; it 
compels closer and more constant atten- 
tion to the details of work, so that tasks 
which should be done almost automatically 
and without mental effort are done con- 
sciously. Under such circumstances the 
output of each individual is manifestly 
less than it should be, there is a larger per- 
centage of mistakes and material spoiled, 
and the number of accidents, large and 
small, is vastly increased. Even under 
the best of conditions, the extreme sub- 
division of factory work, with its conse- 
quent monotony, largely destroys the 
pleasure of work, but bad eyes and poor 
lighting and long hours are important fac- 
tors in industrial discontent of the day.” 


ADVANTAGES OF A NORTH LIGHT 


Concerning daylight illumination, Dr. 
Alger remarks that a good north light, dif- 
fused, is the best, causes a minimum of 
shadow, is subject to no rapid changes in 
intensity, and in the matter of color values 
is the universal standard. “It is least 
trying to the eyes,” he continues, “and 
allows a maximum sharpness with a mini- 
mum of fatigue. The best lighted room 
would be one lighted on the principle of a 
photograph gallery. Where land is cheap 
and a one-story building is possible, this 
principle can be applied in the so-called 
saw-tooth type of construction now used 
in so many factories, the entire roof con- 
sisting of rows of skylights facing toward 
the north. In buildings of more than one 
story the use of north light alone is im- 
practicable, since all the rooms cannot 
face toward the north, or other buildings 
may interfere with the light, while, unless 
the room itself be small or high-posted, the 
light would not reach far enough into the 
room. This particular difficulty can be 
largely overcome by the use of prism glass 
in the windows, which throws a light much 
farther back into the room. Windows 
should be as large as possible and on only 
two adjoining sides of the room. This 
permits the arrangement of desks and work 
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so that each person may get his light over 
his left shoulder, which is the accepted 
position of greatest efficiency. No one 
should be compelled to sit-steadily facing a 
window or light of any kind. A north 
light is practically never bright enough to 
require reduction, but when the windows 
face in other directions the intensity of the 
light will vary widely with the position of 
the sun, and arrangements must be 
made for diffusing and modifying the di- 
rect sunlight during some portion of the 
day by the use of frosted glass or the inter- 
position of thin shades of cloth, which dif- 
fuse and soften the light.”’ 

Dr. Alger contends that electric lighting 
is “still in its infancy.”’ Like Dr. Fisk he 
has a good word to say for indirect lighting 
and a warning against naked incandescent 
bulbs—an illumination particularly tiring 
to the eye. “Globes which show the out- 
line of the lamp filament,” he holds, “are 
only partly effective.” Here is his sug- 
gestion about lighting an office: “It would 
be perfectly possible to have an individual 
light on each desk so controlled by an 
opaque reflector that it lighted the desk 
properly and was at the same time pre- 
vented from shining into any one’s eyes. 
The same effect is secured, for all practical 
purposes, by having lights scattered over 
the ceiling or suspended from it, each en- 
closed in a diffusing globe of some pattern. 
The amount of light on each desk should 
rarely be greater than three candle-power, 
nor less thantwo. Asa rule, wall brackets 
are not advisable, unless they can be placed 
high up. The so-called ‘indirect system’ 
aims to secure the same diffusion of light 
by having the units so disposed that the 
entire light falls first on the ceilings and 
walls and is thence reflected int6 the room. 
In this way, if the surfaces are rough, the 
light is completely diffused, while its color 
is modified as desired by tinting ‘the wall 
surfaces. Indirect lighting is a pleasant 
way of lighting a large room where a com- 
paratively low illumination is called for. 
In a school room, where plenty of light is 
needed, it is comparatively expensive, 
since only a small part of the emitted light 
reaches the desks, the rest being expended 
in lighting the upper part of the room or 
absorbed by the reflecting surfaces. Their 
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color is an important detail, since even 
light-colored surfaces seldom reflect more 
than half the light, while with dark ones 
the amount may fall to 10 or 15 per cent.” 

Another valuable pamphlet of the Con- 
servation of Vision series is by Dr. Walter 
B. Lancaster on “Wearing Glasses.” 
One of the first points the author makes is 
that eye-strain may exist in cases where 
the sight is actually better than normal, 
and that such persons need glasses quite 
as much as those who wear them to “see 
better.” 


VANITY’S “OBJECTIONS” TO GLASSES 


Dr. Lancaster does most worthy service 
in disposing of one of the popular objec- 
tions to wearing glasses, namely, that 
wearing glasses makes one look old. This 
was true, he admits, in the days when 
they were worn only to help poor sight, 
and chiefly by the elderly. “We have 
changed all that. Now, a very large per- 
centage of wearers of spectacles are chil- 
dren, and the wearing of spectacles is no 
longer a mark of advanced age. Itisnota 
sufficient excuse for a lady to say that 
glasses would make her look old. More- 
over, wearing glasses is one of the best pre- 
servers of a youthful appearance. This 
is because prolonged eye-strain causes 
wrinkles to appear prematurely and gives 
the countenance a strained, anxious, tired, 
drawn, cross look, which is very charac- 
teristic and is far more to be avoided, from 
the point of view of appearance, than the 
slight disfigurement of glasses. Indeed, 
so far from being unbecoming, there are 
some types of face to which glasses just 
add the finishing touch!” After indi- 
cating some of the mistakes in the way 
glasses are worn and adjusted, he gives 
some hints about buying them, getting 
used to them, and taking care of them. 
Dr. Lancaster’s paper is all written in non- 
technical language, and straight to the 
practical point. 

Another objection often made against 
glasses is treated in a paper on “ Accidents” 
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by Dr. E.C. Ellett. The danger that spec- 
tacle glass will injure the eye is compara- 
tively small, he holds, and he even advo- 
cates wearing glasses as a protection when 
you go shooting. “We frequently,’ he 
says, “see people who wear glasses meet 
with accidents in which the glasses are 
broken, but seldom is the eye itself hurt 
by the fragments. Indeed, if the glasses 
are provided with rims they are a protec- 
tion rather than otherwise.” 

In another pamphlet of the series Dr. 
Harold Gifford hammers hard on this same 
point, talking from an extended experi- 
ence: “ The question of the value of protec- 
tive glasses is one which deserves to be im- 
pressed upon all classes of people. Many 
people meet the recommendation that 
protective glasses should be worn with the 
counter objection that they are themselves 
a source of danger, on account of the possi- 
bility of their being broken and cutting the 
eye. This is, of course, a possibility and 
such accidents occasionally occur, but the 
insignificance of this danger in proportion 
to the safety they confer can easily be 
demonstrated. In thirty years’ experi- 
ence, during which the writer has seen in 
the neighborhood of 2,000 serious acci- 
dental injuries to the eye, he has seen only 
three injuries of any kind caused by broken 
spectacles. In none of these was the eye- 
sight very seriously injured, while the 
vast majority of other injuries to the eye 
would have been entirely prevented by 
wearing glasses. Every day in 
this country some dozens, or more probably 
hundreds, of children lose the sight of one 
or both eyes through injuries, of which 99 
per cent. would have been prevented if the 
victims had been wearing glasses; and 
mothers whose hearts are grieved by the 
counsel of the oculist that their children 
ought to wear glasses for some defect of 
vision or refraction may well take comfort 
from the thought that their little ones are 
much less likely to suffer accidental loss 
of sight than other, apparently less fa- 
vored, ones.” 
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THE NORTHERN 


SECURITIES CASE 


THE REASONS WHICH INSPIRED THE FORMATION 


OF THE FAMOUS HOLDING COMPANY 


AND THE STORY OF ITS DISSOLUTION 


BY 


JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 


[This article, like those published earlier, is compiled from “The Life of James J. 
Hill,” the authorized biography which is shortly to be published in two volumes in its complete 
form as an elaborate and connected narrative of the life of the great Empire Builder.] 


UST before Christmas, 1901, Mr. 
Hill returned from New York, to 
find himself bitterly attacked in 
his own state in the discussion of 
the formation of the Northern 
Securities Company. For the only time 
in his life, so far as is-known, he prepared 
and signed a statement for publication 
dealing with his own acts and purposes. 
It covers the ground of all the transactions 
briefly. The copy is taken from the St. 
Paul Globe of December 22, 1901. The 
fact that Mr. Hill owned at that time all 
the stock of this newspaper is a guarantee 
that it appeared exactly as he wrote it: 

“] have been absent from Minnesota 
for more than two months, and during that 
time there has arisen a wide discussion 
throughout the state of what has been 
generally called a consolidation or a merger 
of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
railways, and in this discussion state- 
ments have been made which are so widely 
different from the facts that I feel called 
upon to make a conservative statement 
of just what has been done in the past and 
what will be Jone in the future. 

“When the Northern Pacific failed and 
the banking house of J. P. Morgan & 
Company reorganized it, myself and 
friends were holders of a large amount of 
that company’s securities: After the reor- 
ganization was completed we bought about 
twenty-six millions of Northern Pacific 
stock, both common and preferred. Some 
of this stock was afterward sold by indi- 
viduals, but a large amount has been held 
from that time to the present. 


“About a year ago the Union Pacific 
Company bought the Huntington and 
other interests in the Northern Pacific 
and at the same time made an effort to 
buy the control of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. 

“With these lines in the hands of the 
Union Pacific interests, both the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern would be 
largely shut out of the states of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, South Dakota, lowa, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, except by using 
other lines of railway, some of which were 
in the market for sale and might at any 
time pass under the control of or be com- 
bined with the Union Pacific interests. 
We then, with the -Northern Pacific, 
made proposals to the directors of the 
Burlington to buy their entire property. 
When this transaction was about being 
closed the people who represented the 
Union Pacific Company, and who had pre- 
viously tried to buy the Burlington, asked 
to be allowed to share with us in the pur- 
chase of that Company; this proposal we 
refused for the reason that it would defeat 
our object in buying the Burlington, and, 
further, it was against the law of several 
of the states in which the largest mileage 
of the Burlington was located. 

“At that time, against the opposition 
of the more southerly lines, both the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern had 
put into effect a low colonization rate and 
were carrying daily thousands of people 
into the Northwest; many of whom were 
coming from Kansas and Nebraska along 
the lines of the Union Pacific. This move- 
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ment was at its height in the month of 
April, and after we had closed the pur- 
chase of the Burlington, the Union Pacific 
people undertook the boldest effort that 
ever was made in this country and bought 
over sixty millions of the stock of the 
Northern Pacific in the markets of Europe 
and the United States. I was in New York 
at the time, and after Messrs. Morgan & 
Company were aware of the action of the 
Union Pacific people it was found that to- 
gether we held about twenty-six millions of 
Northern Pacific common stock; and, inas- 
much as the common stock, by right of a 
contract made with the preferred stock- 
holders when the company was reorganized 
and the stock issued, had the privilege of 
paying off the preferred stock at par on 
the first day of January in any year until 
1917, Messrs. Morgan & Company then 
bought in London and New York about 
sixteen millions of the common stock of 
the Northern Pacific; at the same time the 
Union Pacific interests, having already so 
large an investment, bid the stock up until 
there was the largest stock corner ever 
known; the common stock in three or 
four days went up to one thousand dollars 
per share. 

“T explained to my friends how, 
with control of the Northern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific would control the entire 
Northwest and the West from Mexico to 
the Canadian line, except for the Great 
Northern. So great was the effort to get 
this control that one of my friends in 
London, who owned two millions of 
Northern Pacific common, was offered 
and refused fourteen million dollars for 
his stock. The result was that Messrs. 
Morgan & Company and ourselves owned 
forty-two out of eighty millions of the 
Northern Pacific common, with the privi- 
lege of paying off the seventy-five millions 
of Northern Pacific preferred. The Union 
Pacific people owned thirty-seven millions 
of the common and about forty-two mil- 
lions of the preferred, which was a clear 
majority of all the stock of the Northern 
Pacific, and claimed the exclusive control 
of the Northern Pacific Railway and 
through that ownership a control of one 
half the Burlington. When it was known 
that these preferred shares could and would 
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be paid off before the annual election, 
mutual negotiations resulted in Mr. Mor- 
gan giving them a representative in the 
Northern Pacific board. At the same time 
I was elected a member of the Northern 
Pacific board. When | was advised of my 
election | notified them that I could not 
legally act as a director of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern at the same 
time, and | resigned after the first meeting 
of the board. 


THE NORTHERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


“Several of the gentlemen who have 
long been interested in the Great Northern 
Railway and its predecessor, the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Company, and 
who have always been among its largest 
shareholders, but not the holders of a 
majority of its stock, whose ages are from 
seventy to eighty-six years, have desired 
to combine their individual holdings in 
corporate form and in that way secure 
permanent protection for their interests 
and a continuation of the policy and man- 
agement which had done so much for the 
development of the Northwest and the 
enhancement of their own property in the 
Northwest and elsewhere. Out of this 
desire has grown the Northern Securities 
Company. 

“It became necessary (in order to pre- 
vent the Northern Pacific from passing 
under the control of the Union Pacific 
interests and with it the joint control of 
the Burlington) to pay off the seventy-five 
millions of Northern Pacific preferred. 
The enormous amount of cash required 
for this purpose from a comparatively small 
number of men made it necessary for 
them to act together in a large and per- 
manent manner, through the medium of a 
corporation, and the Northern Securities 
Company afforded them the means of 
accomplishing this object without the 
necessity of creating a separate company 
to finance the transaction for the Northern 
Pacific; while, at the same time, the credit 
of the Northern Securities Company would 
be much stronger, as it would also hold a 
considerable amount of Great Northern 
and other securities. 

“The Northern Securities Company is 
organized to deal in high-class securities, 
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to hold the same for the benefit of its share- 
holders, and to advance the interests of 
the corporations whose securities it owns. 
Its powers do not include the operation of 
railways, banking, mining, nor the buying 
or selling of securities or properties for 
others on commission; it is purely an 
investment company and the object of its 
creation was simply to enable those who 
hold its stock to continue their respective 
interests in association together and to 
prevent such interests from being scattered 
by death or otherwise; to provide against 
such attacks as had been made upon the 
Northern Pacific by a rival and competing 
interest, whose main investment was hun- 
dreds of miles from the Northwest and 
whose only object in buying control of the 
Northern Pacific was to benefit their 
Southern properties by restraining the 
growth of the country between Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound, and by turn- 
ing away from the Northern lines the 
enormous Oriental traffic which must 
follow the placing on the Pacific Ocean of 
the largest ships in the world. 

“No merger or consolidation of the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern is 
contemplated. Each company will be 
operated separately in the future, as in the 
past. 

“| greatly dislike to discuss my business 
in the newspapers, but during my absence 
an attack has been made upon myself and 
friends which has been persistently sup- 
ported by both political and rival interests. 
All | ask is fair play, and let time determine 
whether the public will be benefited or 
injured by what we have done and will 
continue to do.” 

James J. HILt. 


CONCERN FOR THE FUTURE 


Confidence in the security of any rail- 
road had received a rude shock. The men 
whose property had so narrowly escaped 
what they regarded as destruction were not 
minded ever again to run a similar risk. 
They did not wish themselves or their 
successors to have to make another fight 
like that of the struggle -for control of 
Northern Pacific. Both sides had had a 
warning. Each would always have to 
stand on guard. But who could answer 
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for the future, when large holdings should 
be broken up by the changes incident to 
human lifer Some of these men were more 
than eighty years old. All of them wanted 
“peace in their time.” Mr. Hill had talked 
of his idea of a holding company to Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Morgan 
said later that it was a thing of Mr. Hill’s 
planning. Mr. Hill said so himself. His 
original thought had been to erect such a 
concern for his own system and its sub- 
sidiaries. The consolidation of these which 
took place in 1907 was already become a 
necessity. Long before the Northern Se- 
curities was formed, this less inclusive 
proposition had occupied a good deal of 
his thought. Now circumstances hastened 
the maturity of the project and compelled 
an enlargement of its scope. It appeared 
to all those interested in recent contro- 
versies that the only permanent safeguard 
of the independent existence of these great 
properties and of a successful, because 
harmonious, conduct of their business was 
a sort of tribunal of ownership, where all 
would have representation and power; 
where their differences might be arbitrated 
and their common welfare assured. 

Mr. Morgan said that this form of hold- 
ing company presented itself’ to him as 
practical and desirable only after the oth 
of May, 1901. “My idea was, | can't 
live forever, and J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany may be dissolved.” This fell into 
step with the anxiety that had _ been 
pressing upon Mr. Hill for some years 
about the future of the Great Northera. 
So all these more or less nebulous ideas 
drew together and coalesced in one solid 
purpose. A future possibility became a 
present necessity. With these men, to 
perceive that something ought <o be done 
was to go ahead and do it. The definite 
plan, as announced to the stockholders, 
was matured about the ist of November, 
1901. Of course, the exact form that it 
should take had been, before that, the sub- 
ject of exhaustive investigation and minute 
legal scrutiny of advantages and dangers. 
It was intended as a purely defensive 
measure. 

When it was determined, soon after the 
agreement of May 31, 1901, that settled 
the controversy over Northern Pacific, to 
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RAILROADS INVOLVED IN THE NORTHERN SECURITIES CORPORATION 
The object of its organization, according to James J. Hill, was to secure permanent protection for a group 
of aged stockholders 





form such a company, some of the ablest 
lawyers in the country were set to work on 
the preliminaries. From the beginning, 
the essentials of it were agreed upon with- 
out serious difference of opinion. The 
plan, Mr. Hill said, was practically deter- 
mined by Mr. Kennedy, Mr. George 
Baker, Mr. James, Mr. Thorne, Mr. 
Clough, Mr. Perkins, and himself. Mr. 
Hill has given in his own words the explana- 
tion of the general lines followed: “We 
were particularly anxious to put a ma- 
jority of that stock where it could not be 
raided again as it had been. We wanted 
to put it in a corporation that was not a 
railroad company—a company that would 
hold it as an investment, and the larger the 
company the more difficult it would be to 
secure a majority of it. Then, again, a 
reason why we preferred an investment 
company: railroad charters, | think I may 
say almost entirely, are drawn or granted 
on terms that do not permit railroad com- 
panies to buy the shares or own the shares 
of investment companies. Railway com- 
panies, under certain conditions, can buy 
the shares of other railways, as a means of 
consolidation, or they might buy the 
shares of a road that they would otherwise 
build. We were advised that we would 
be safer with the shares held by an invest- 
ment company, the stock of which could 


only be held by individuals or by corpora- 
tions that were not railway companies, 
and to that extent we would be more free 
from such raids by interests that were 
anxious to destroy or restrict the growth 
of this country—such raids as had been 
made by the Union Pacific interest, so- 
called.” 


MORGAN’S CONFIDENCE IN HILL 


For the sake of clearness, let it be re- 
peated that the original idea of making a 
holding company had no reference to the 
Northern Pacific at all. It was entertained 
by Mr. Hill before the reorganization of the 
Northern Pacific. Now, the whole posi- 
tion and all the elements of the problem 
were changed. In view of the relations 
established with Northern Pacific and 
their joint interest in the Burlington, such 
a holding concern for the Great Northern 
alone would have been absurd. All the 
closely allied interests must join. They 
desired to. In the consultations held, Mr. 
Perkins represented the Morgan interests. 
Referring to this, Mr. Morgan not only 
cleared the air of gossip about internal 
machinations, but paid to Mr. Hill the 
highest tribute he could give. “I would 
have given him all my Great Northern 
stock. He could have done what he 
liked with that, because I had confidence 
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in him and he had confidence in me. It is 
not a coterie or anything of that kind.” 
On the 13th of November, i901, the 
Northern Securities Company was incor- 
porated. The charter was taken out in 
New Jersey, whose laws were supposed to 
be most friendly to this kind of undertak- 
ing. It differed from that of most other 
great corporations formed in this epoch 
particularly in the fact that its powers 
were severely limited. The custom was to 
provide against every contingency by 
authorizing each of the big, new corpora- 
tions now being spawned so rapidly to 
conduct practically any business in which 
it might conceivably wish to engage. The 
charter of the Northern Securities con- 
fined its activity “to the acquisition of 
valuable paper held by domestic and 
foreign corporations, exercising the rights 
of property over the same, aiding corpora- 
tions whose paper is thus held, and ac- 
quiring and holding the necessary real 
and personal property.” Its authorized 
capital stock was $400,000,0a0. At first 
a much smaller capitalization was con- 
templated. But neither Mr. Hill nor 
Mr. Morgan was willing that any one 
should ever be able to accuse him of shar- 
ing in a profitable venture from which 
others were excluded. Mr. Hill had a 
lifelong reputation for working for his 
stockholders all the time. If there was any 
conflict of interests, his must suffer rather 
than theirs. But if only those were ad- 
mitted whose age and long connection 
with the company had inspired the pro- 
ject, and if it were a financial success, 
people would not be lacking to stigmatize 
it as the plan of a chosen few on the inside 
to make some money for themselves. He 
said: “| had the feeling that we would 
give each shareholder the opportunity to 
come in at the price we put our own in, if 
he desired. If he preferred to stay out, 
that was his privilege.’ Mr. Morgan 
took the same position. Adherence to 
that principle necessitated a capital stock 
at least as large as that of the Great Nor- 
thern and the Northern Pacific combined. 
The authorized share capital of the two 
was at this time $280,000,000. Of course, 
an exchange at above par would raise this 
limit. Other interests also would want 
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to be admitted from time to time. About 
76 per cent. of Great Northern stock was 
exchanged for the new security at the rate 
of $180 for each $100 turned in. Mr. Hill 
had suggested this basis, which was ap- 
proved by all. About 96 per cent. of 
Northern Pacific came in on the basis of 
$115 for $100. The Union Pacific people 
were admitted, for a lasting harmony was 
desired, and surrendered to the Northern 
Securities the holdings of Northern Pacific 
which they had acquired in the fight for 
possession, receiving in exchange about 
$82,500,000 of its stock. The first board of 
directors consisted of fifteen men. Six 
represented Northern Pacific interests, 
four Great Northern, three Union Pacific, 
and two were what might be called “at 
large.” The presidency was unanimously 
conferred upon Mr. Hill. 


MINNESOTA BRINGS SUIT 


On January 7, 1902, the state of Minne- 
sota attacked the company in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Denied there 
permission to file a bill of complaint, it 
brought suit in the state court. In the 
meantime the Federal Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had, at a meeting on 
December 20, 1901, adopted 4a resolution 
calling for an investigation by it into 
“consolidation and combinations of car- 
riers,’ including “the community of inter- 
est”’ plan; and, on February 19, 1902, the 
Attorney-General of the United States 
announced that, complying with a pre- 
vious request of President Roosevelt, he 
had given it as his opinion that the “mer- 
ger,” as the Northern Securities was called, 
violated the provisions of the Sherman 
Act of 1890. Thereupon, on March oth, 
suit was brought in the United States 
Circuit Court of St. Paul against the 
Northern Securities, Great Northern, and 
Northern Pacific. 

These two cases resulted in two dil- 
ferent decisions by Circuit courts, before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was reached. The first, which was ren- 
dered by a tribunal made up of four Circuit 
judges, found that “the Securities Com- 
pany accomplishes the object which Con- 
gress has declared illegal perhaps more 
effectually than other forms of combina- 
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tion generally known in 1890 when the 
Anti-Trust Law was passed.” It said 
that, although the motives which inspired 
the combination might have been “wholly 
laudable and unselfish,” although it was 
“the initial and the necessary step in the 
accomplishment of great designs,” the 
only question before the court was whether 
or not it constituted a combination having 
power to “suppress competition between 
two or more competing and parallel lines 
of railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce.” This question the judges an- 
swered in the affirmative. The Northern 
Securities was enjoined from voting stock, 
acquiring additional stock, paying divi- 
dends, or exercising corporate control. 
The return of stock held by it to persons 
holding Northern Securities shares in 
exchange for shares deposited was per- 
mitted. In the state case the United 
States Circuit Court found that the forma- 
tion of the Northern Securities did not 
involve any act or contract in restraint of 
trade. The real distinction between the 
two was that while the one court decided 
that the purchase of a majority of shares 
in the two companies by a single interest 
was illegal, the other held that the mere 
possession of power does not warrant an 
assumption that such power will be used 
criminally. This distinction represents 
the vital point in the case, and really pre- 
sents the issue on which its determination 
would finally rest. 


THE SUPREME COURT ORDERS DISSOLUTION 


Both these cases now went up to the 
Supreme Court, where they were argued by 
the best legal ability in the United States. 
It would be tedious to follow here the 
conduct of the case, whose importance 


now is in its relation to the life and work | 


of Mr. Hill. The opinion of the trial 
court of four justices was sustained by a 
decision given on March 14, 1904, by the 
casting vote of a single justice. The 
Northern Securities Company was ordered 
to dissolve. 

Until the Court’s decision was made 
public, Mr. Hill entertained no doubt that 
it would be favorable. It was a bitter sur- 
prise and disillusionment. That it was 
adverse struck him no more severely as a 


checkmate to one of his plans than as a 
denial of what were to his mind unchange- 
able principles. He never believed, at 
this time or later, that the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act was intended to apply to rail- 
road corporations. He never accepted 
the rule that the power to act unjustly 
is equivalent to the commission of an 
unjust act. 

This decision, of course, created an im- 
mense stir and much excitement in the 
stock market. It required a_ readjust- 
ment from which came more litigation. 
Eight days after it was rendered Mr. Hill 
sent out a circular announcing the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the Northern 
Securities Company and the distribution 
of its assets. This circular noted that 
since the formation of the company the 
railroads included had extended and im- 
proved their facilities, while the rates paid 
by the public had been materially reduced. 
It once more declared that the buying of 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
shares was done “in the full belief that 
such purchases were in no wise obnoxious 
to any law of the United States.” Since, 
however, the Court thought otherwise, 
the company would proceed to comply 
fully and promptly with its decree. 
Therefore, 99 per ceut. of its capital stock 
outstanding was called in and canceled. 


THE BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Immediately there arose a question 
precipitating a legal struggle on lines 
similar to the fight for stock control of the 
Northern Pacific which followed the Bur- 
lington purchase. What should the holders 
of Northern Securities shares receive in 
exchange for them? Would they get back 
exactly the same number of shares in the 
same corporations that they originally 
deposited, or only their portion of a ratable 
distribution of all the assets? Mr. Hill 
and his friends proposed the latter. For 
each share of Northern Securities sur- 
rendered there was to be delivered to the 
holder $39.27 stock of the Northern Pacific 
and $30.17 of the Great Northern. To 
ratify this plan a special stockholders’ 
meeting was held April 21, 1904. At this 
meeting about 75 per cent. of the stock 
was voted for the plan. The Harriman 
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interests had already protested against 
the proposed scheme of distribution. 
They had from the beginning been holders 
of morethan $82,000,000 of thestock. This 
they had received in exchange for the 
Northern Pacific shares turned in by them 
in 1901. As they had attempted, in May 
of that year, to control the Northern 
Pacific by purchase, so they now attempted 
to reach the same end by overthrowing 
the plan of pro rata distribution, and 
having returned to them, share for share, 
the stock of that company that they had 
originally put in. 


HILL ON HARRIMAN 


On April 2, 1904, the Harriman interests 
had taken legal measures to enjoin the 
carrying out of the plan announced. Let 
Mr. Hill tell some of the preliminaries, 
in a-letter to a trusted friend, where he 
can give full vent to his honest indignation: 
“Before closing let me again refer to their 
statement that they only wanted protec- 
tion for the Union Pacific. Mr. Harriman 
was the first director of the Northern 
Securities Company to whom | went after 
the decision of the Supreme Court to 
consult as to how we should dissolve the 
company, and he immediately said the 
only thing we could do was a pro rata dis- 
tribution. This he repeated on several 
occasions for four or five days, and at the 
end of that time came to my rooms to tell 
me that he was afraid he could not carry 
it out, and the next day he wrote me a 
personal letter to the same effect, after he 
had assured me that we would have their 
full codperation, and, in the meantime, 
having had his own counsel present with 
the Northern Securities counsel in consulta- 
tion as to the legal steps to be taken; and 
his counsel agreed fully and said that it 
was the only legal and moral course that 
could be pursued under the circumstances. 
Within ten days from that time they 
brought the present suit, giving as the 
reason: ‘We know, of course, that Mr. 
Hill wanted the control of the Northern 
Pacific, and it would be a great property 
in his hands, but we wanted to get control 
of it if we could.and we are going to make 
the effort, because to make the effort would 
only cost us the lawsuit.’ In which case 
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the Great Northern would be hemmed in 
along the northern boundary without any 
outlet anywhere except on terms to be ' 
made for it, and our property would follow 
the course of the Alton and other roads 
like it which were lacking in foresight to 
protect themselves against what might 
occur in future.”’ , 

The Circuit Court unanimously denied 
the application to intervene. Then came 
more litigation, whose purpose was the 
same and whose devious course and volum- 
inous record need not be considered here. 
An injunction against the distribution 
plan adopted was granted, and through 
the usual tortuous legal channels this 
secondary and final question as to the 
partition of the estate of the Northern 
Securities reached the Supreme Court. 

All the courts, Circuit, Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and Supreme Court, held for Mr. 
Hill. The decision of the last mentioned, 
unanimously rendered March 6, 1905, 
in which the plan of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company for distributing the stock 
held by it was sustained in every important 
particular, put a quietus on the trouble 
makers. It was now free to execute its 
plan for dissolution, and did so. That 
Mr. Hill, after the pressure of these years 
of contest in the courts, neither felt an 
enduring animosity nor permitted rancor 
to distort his views or change his attitude 
toward others is shown in a striking way 
by a personal letter written two months 
after the court had spoken its last word. 
Coming from a man of stern temper and 
thwarted purpose, who had all along 
believed and still believed himself right in 
principle, and who had been opposed at 
every turn, it is a really notable utterance: 
“| have told all the Union Pacific people 
that we should let the past be cast aside, 
and take every proposition between the 
two or three systems without any prejudice 
and consider all interests fairly and 
honestly, and have peace by each company, 
regarding at all times the rights of all the 
others. Where there is a disposition to 
agree on fair terms there should be no 
difficulty in securing harmony; and this 
can only be done where there is no right 
or disposition to encroach upon or invade 
each other.” 
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MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


A SAFE STEP LADDER 
The support on the side renders the danger of the ladder 
overturning and other like accidents almost negligible 





USEFUL INVENTIONS 


A SABETLY PIRSP” STEP LADDER 


N EXTENSIBLE step ladder which cannot tip 
over is a handy device when there are high 
windows to be cleaned, top shelves to be dusted, or 
any other odd jobs to be done where it would be pre- 
carious to use the ordinary step ladder. 
The ladder, which is of wood, resembles the ordi- 
nary step ladder, save that it is extensible, has an 
extra leg at the side, which is folded back when the 




















FOR SAMPLING GRAIN AND SEED 


A machine designed to secure reliable samples of grain or 
seed which can also be used for blending unlike materials 


ladder is not in use, and extended outward when in 
use, thus forming a tripod which cannot easily be 
overturned, thereby giving a feeling of security to the 
person mounted upon it. 


A GRAIN SAMPLING MACHINE 


SING only the power of gravity, a machine has been 
constructed which permits grain and seed dealers 
or laboratory workers to secure reliable samples from 
large portions of the material to be examined. It 
can also be used for mixing or blending two or more 
strains of unlike material, and furthermore a sam- 
ple can be divided so that one half can be used for 
testing and grading and the other half turned over to 
the seller or buyer or retained for future reference. 
The device is simple, consisting of a hopper held 
in position over a cone which is provided at its base 
with a series of ducts with uniform spaces between 
them. Adjusted to the bottom of the ducts is a 
funnel with a spout at its bottom part. The ducts con- 











A SANITARY REFUSE CAN— 


A lightweight and fly-proof refuse can for the kitchen which 
the cook can easily— 


stitute a passageway from the exterior of the cone to 
the interior of the funnel. Enclosing the inner funnel 
is an outside funnel, also with a spout at its base. The 
upper portion of the outside funnel extends over the 
ducts and the base of the cone. In operation the 
material to be separated is placed in the hopper and 
the valve is opened, allowing the material to fall on 
the peak of the cone in a circular column. The 
material spreads on the cone at its base and is divided 
into sections by the ducts and spaces. As the width 
of the ducts and spaces are equal, the material is 
divided into equal parts, one of which goes into one 
receptacle while the other half flows into a second 
receptacle. 


REFUSE CAN FOR. THE 
KITCHEN 


A CONVENIENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT refuse can, designed especially 
for use in the kitchen, facilitates the proper and 
sanitary disposal of garbage in the kitchen by pre- 
yenting flies from breeding in the refuse and removing 
unpleasant odors. 

The can, which is made of galvanized non-corrosive 
metal, has been designed for the convenience of the 
housewife to take the place of the unhealthful and un- 
prepossessing refuse can in ordinary use. The house- 
wife scrapes the leavings from the plates or other 
waste matter into the can and closes the airtight 
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cover. When the can is full she carries it out to the 
garbage can by the bucket-like handle and, while 
still holding this upper handle, with the other hand 
she grasps the handle at the back, bringing the upper 
handle back toward it and, with one finger of the 
hand holding the upper handle, pulls, like a trigger, 
the little ring on the top, tilting the can. When the 
finger releases the cover it drops back into place, 
and there is thus little danger of getting one’s hands 
soiled. 


‘ 


MAKING DUPLICATE KEYS 


N INGENIOUS machine that cuts accurate 
duplicate keys from original keys, no matter of 
what make, has recently been perfected. 

The key to be duplicated is placed in one vise and 
the blank key to be cut in a corresponding vise under 
the cutting disk. The vise carriage is then brought 
into such position by means of a lateral-feed hand 
clutch that the shoulders of both the pattern and blank 
keys just touch the guide disk and cutter respectively. 
The lateral-feed clutch on the top of the machine is 
then thrown, and the vertical feed rod released into 
action and power applied through the combination 
hand-crank power wheel on the right of the machine, 
until the cutter has passed over the entire length of 
the blank. A duplicate of the pattern key is obtained 
in about one minute. The machine is designed 
primarily for hardware dealers and locksmiths, but 
many hotels, schools, office buildings, and stores | 
are using it with success. 


AN ADJUSTABLE EYE GUARD 


FOR the use of machinists who have to work at 
turning lathes, grinding wheels, or other ma- 
chines where there is always danger of pieces of steel 

















—THAT IS EASILY EMPTIED 
—carry outside and empty into the garbage pail without 
soiling her hands and spilling the contents 
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or other material flying up into the eye and perma- 
nently injuring the eyesight, a handy adjustable eye 
guard is now available. 

The eye guard is much more convenient than hav- 
ing to wear goggles in doing work, as the inconveni- 
ence of having to stop and adjust them to relieve the 
strain that takes place from the pressure is done away 
with. 

The guard consists of a steel frame enclosing 
a piece of plate glass reinforced with a large mesh 
iron wire, and it can be adjusted in a few minutes. 


A SIMPLE DEVICE FOR MOISTENING THE 
AIR IN A ROOM 


HYSICIANS are generally agreed that the 
majority of colds and the prevalence of la grippe 
in winter is caused by the overheating of houses with 
a surplus of dry air due to the use of steam heat. 
With a view to remedying this defect and moistening 
the air in steam-heated homes there has appeared an 
inexpensive humidifier which can easily be hung on 
the back of the radiator itself. 

In the past many insanitary subterfuges have been 
employed to accomplish this end, such as cups of 
water and wet rags, but this device consists of a stone 
(of ground stone and charcoal) that is very absorbent 
and antiseptic. The bottom of the stone is im- 
mersed in a pan of water. The pan is filled by means 
of a funnel which runs to the top of the stone from the 
pan. A galvanized frame connects the stone, pan, 
and funnel. Should the air in the room, however, 
contain too much water, vapor, or dampness it is 
absorbed into the stone, as the latter will equalize 
with the atmospheric condition of the room and not 
let-off vapor when the room is oversaturated. 

















MAKING DUPLICATE KEYS 


A machine that will make duplicate keys from any pattern 
of key has been found very useful in many hotels and stores 
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SAVING THE EYES 


A guard which is adjusted in a few moments and prevents 
injury to the eye from flying bits of meta 


‘ 


A NIGHT HAND SIGNAL FOR AUTOMO- 
BILISTS° 


URING the daytime drivers of automobiles 
when turning corners or slowing down are accus- 
tomed to extend the hand outside the body of the car, 
giving warning to other machines behind to slow down 
also. This signal scheme has proved very effective 
during the day, but at night in the darkness when 
a hand could not be seen a substitute had to be de- 
vised. An automobilist hit upon the scheme of 
fastening to the back of the driver’s hand, by a piece 
of elastic, similar to a wrist watch, a small red electric 
light attached to the dashboard and electric batteries 
by a fine wire long enough to give free movement to 
the hand. Surrounding the lamp, which weighs but 
six ounces and is, therefore, light enough to be worn 
on the driver’s hand at all times and ready for instant 
use, are the words “Safety First,’’ which shine white. 
The driver of the car uses his hand almost auto- 
matically at night to signal with, from constant use 
during the daytime, so that danger signal is sure 
to avoid many accidents which might easily follow 
were not such a method employed. 


COMPUTING THE PAY ROLL 


Feb that combines the operations of a 
pay-roll paying machine, a pay-roll scheduling 
machine, and an adding and listing machine is em- 
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ployed by several manufacturing concerns with a 
great saving of time and labor. Formerly, in making 
up a pay roll, after the amount to be paid to each 
employee had been computed it was necessary to 
figure out how many coins of each denomination had 
to be obtained from the bank for each envelope—a 
long and tedious proceeding. Then when the number 
of coins of each denomination had been figured out 
it was necessary to put the correct amount in each 
envelope, and if a mistake were made one had to open 
and recount the money in each envelope. Further- 


more this method left no positive record of the actual 
amount paid to each employee. 

With the use of the pay-roll machine, after the 
pay-roll sheets have been made out the total amount 
is added up, but at the same time that the operator 











SAFETY NIGHT SIGNAL 
During the daytime chauffeurs warn cars behind to slow 
down by extending the hand. With this device they can do 
likewise in the dark 
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MOISTENING THE AIR 


Air from which the moisture has been evaporated by steam 
heat often leads tocolds. This device keeps the air ina room 
uniformly moist 


is adding the list the mechanism of the machine is 
computing the change list automatically, and when 
the sheet has been added the change list is also com- 
pleted. This record is immediately transferred to a 
slip and a check written for the total amount shown on 
the adding machine, and a list printed on the tape of 
the amounts to be paid to the various employees. 

When the money has teen received from the bank 
it is placed in a coin magazine on the machine and 
ready to be put into the pay envelopes which have 
been made out and numbered. As the proper amount 
goes into each envelope it is printed on the tape and 
added to the total wheel as before. These printed 
records are a check for the auditor and safeguard 
the entire transaction. Furthermore, the amount 
of time and labor saved in a big corporation employ- 
ing many hands is tremendous. 





SAVING TIME AND LABOR IN COMPUTING THE PAY ROLL 


An ingenious adaptation of the adding machine which eliminates much of the drudgery of figuring out and adding the 
pay roll and avoids mistakes 





